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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


NCE again assembling in our places of worship to return 
thanks to an all just and beneficent Creator for the 
bountiful harvests that mother earth has yielded up to 

our labor, and the blessings that have been vouchsafed to us, 
many must have found cause, while joining in the paeans of 
praise toa bountiful Providence, for serious reflections upon the 
shortcomings of man. For have we not had more for which to 
return thanks to a beneficent Creator than in any recent year— 
and Providence has been most kind to us in past years, nature 








anything but niggardly in her rewards to labor—and yet many 
there are who have not prospered, who suffer from want in the 
midst of plenty, who hunger though our granaries are bursting, 
who are insufficiently clad though our looms are idle. 

Never in our history was the yield of the great crop of the 
Western farmer, wheat, or of the Southern planter, cotton, 
greater ; never were the labors of our agriculturists as a class 
more bountifully rewarded by nature. While wheat and cotton 
crops have been record breakers the corn crop has been fully up 
to the average in yield as have our other cereal crops, while no 
great staple crop, unless we include the apple among our great 
staple crops, has been a failure. And as to the mineral wealth 
that lies hidden in the bowels of the earth, it has only to be 
labored for to be gainéd, and if our mines have not yielded more 
bountifully than at any time in the past it is only because we 
have not labored with equal diligence, for with a stated amount 
of labor a greater amount of mineral wealth can be gained to-day 
than ever before. In other words, because of improved facili- 
ties, labor in the mine, whether it be coal or iron, is becoming 
more and more productive. And the same is true of our mills 
and factories. They are in position to turn out more wealth 
than ever before ; the labor of the mill and factory hand is becom- 
ing more and more productive. And with this increased ability 
to produce wealth all around there should come higher wages, 
greater comforts, greater happiness. 


But for some untoward reason there is idleness in mine and 
mill. Mines and factories are not producing wealth to their full 
capacity and labor, though capable of supplying itself with plenty 
suffers from want ; earnings being reduced because of numerous 
days of enforced idleness, if not actual cuts in wages. Machin- 
ery stands idle while men suffer for the want of that which such 
machinery was made to make, looms are idle though many men 
are not comfortably clad. And yet men say we suffer from over- 
production, suffer from overproduction of cotton and overpro- 
duction of clothing while men are unclad, from overproduction 
of coal while the homes of many are not comfortably warmed 
and the fires beneath many boilers are drawn. In short, mills 
and mines are idle while men suffer from the want of the very 
products of such mills and mines and miners and factory hands 
suffer from idleness, while other men keenly feel the need of the 
wealth that such idle hands could produce. 

This is the enigma that confronts us. The bounty of nature 
has been such that we should be prosperous as never before, yet 
many who should have plenty suffer from want. And the cause 
of this idleness that brings want is what? Every producer 
whose plant is idle will tell the inquirer that it is idle because he 
cannot get remunerative prices for the products. Coal mines 
are idle and the miners idle and in want because the coal can- 
not be sold to yield a profit, cotton and woolen mills are idle and 
their employees in want because the woolens and cottons cannot 
be sold at profitable prices. And yet our great agricultural popu- 
lation is much in want of such goods. If that population was 
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buying freely as it was a decade and more ago there would bea 
market for manufactured goods and mills would not be idle, fires 
would be burning under many boilers under which the fires are 
now drawn and there would be a demand for coal that would 
make work for the idle miners and enable them to provide for 
their wants. But that agricultural population is not buying freely. 
It is not because it has not the means and it has not the means 
because prices for agricultural products have so fallen as to leave 
few dollars in the farmers’ and planters’ pockets as the result of 
their labors. Prices for what they raise have fallen faster than 
the costs of raising and so have their profits been swept away. 
And the same is true of manufacturing. Prices have fallen faster 
than costs of production. 


Tuis is the story that we hear-everywhere and the explanation 
is what? ‘That debts have not fallen with prices and so the share 
of that which is produced and that is required to meet interest 
charges, taxes, rents, etc., has grown greater. And of necessity 
this has reduced the share to be divided between employer and 
laborer, which means reduction of profits, cutting down of wages, 
or both. Of course, to a certain extent what the employer and 
wage earner lose the fundholder gains. But this simply results 
in enabling the fundholder to revel in unearned gains, to squander 
the surplus wealth produced by the many, while producers suffer 
from want. And as we are a debtor nation even this squandering 
of wealth takes place to a great extent beyond our borders. So 
the evil of falling prices is very much accentuated for us. 

It is indeed said that while with falling prices our own mar- 
kets for manufactured goods have been very much narrowed, 
foreign markets have been opened. And it is true. Indeed 
within five years we have nearly doubled our exports of manu- 
factured goods, increased them from $158,000,000 worth during 
the fiscal year 1893, to $288,000,000 worth in 1898. But while we 
have increased our foreign market by $130,000,000 we have suf- 
fered a narrowing of our home market, and through the same 
fall in prices that has made possible the foreign expansion of ten 
times as much. So there is no great cause for thanksgiving in 
this expansion of foreign trade. Rather, an increase in foreign 
trade purchased at the expense of home trade is a cause for mis- 
giving. 

Besides, the gaining of this foreign trade has been accom- 
panied by a very serious cutting in wages. The alternative has 
been squarely presented to the American workmen of working at 
reduced wages on foreign orders or remaining idle. The manu- 
facturer tells his workmen that at such a reduced price he can 
get a foreign order that will give them work but that he cannot 


turn out goods at such reduced price unless they will work upon } 


such order at reduced wages and that if they will not work for the 
reduced wages such as will enable him to lessen the costs of goods 
made for export he cannot take the foreign order and they will 
have no work. And so it is that we find workmen working for 
less pay on foreign orders than on domestic orders. Thus it is 
with the great Baldwin Locomotive Works of this city which ,it is 
reported, pays 12 per cent. less wages to the men when working 
on foreign orders than when working on domestic and of the 


shoe manufacturers embarking in the export trade and who. 


pay 20 per cent. less wages to the men when making shoes for 
the foreign trade than when making shoes for the domestic trade. 
Such are the reductions in wages that men must make in order to 
obtain work, reductions that they would not have to make for work 
if the home markets had not been narrowed. And in foreign 
trade thus purchased by pauperizing our people we cannot re- 
joice. 


YET CERTAIN of our people seem to be very much enamored 
of our foreign trade and are so carried away with a desire to 
extend it as to be ready to embark on wars of conquest and sub- 
jugation to such end, Hence the demand for the annexation of 





the Philippines as a vantage ground from which to extend our 
foreign trade in the East, especially in China. But many thus 
carried away by the glamor of foreign trade will be prone to find, 
if they have their way, that all is not gold that glitters. 

The whole world is now looking upon China and its 
undoubted riches with covetous eyes. To grasp those riches, to 
despoil China of her accumulated wealth, to exploit her resources, 
nations of Europe stand ready to exert the mailed hand to crush 
the decrepid Chinese empire, extort trade concessions and run 
the risk of war with one another. And now into all these risks 
we are invited to plunge. And for what? Merely that we, too, 
may prey upon the decaying Chinese empire, gather riches by 
despoiling another people. And this is a losing game. Just to 
the extent that we-exert our energies to the despoiling of other 
peoples must we divert our energies from the production of 
wealth and so while enriching ourselves with stolen wealth 
forego enriching ourselves in a much more healthful and honest 
way. Besides, the possession of unearned gains always leads to 
a lassitude and corruption that is the undoing of nations. 

Yet it is the ‘opportunity to gather such gains that we now 
feverishly seek. Of course, it is said that in extending our sphere 
of. influence in the East the purpose is not to enrich ourselves by 
despoiling but by fair trade. But if so why the need of guns, 
why the need of establishing a fortified base in the Philippines, 
why the need of a display of force, for surely a trade that is 
mutually advantageous will have a natural growth and grow in 
the absence of gunboats as well as in their presence? The re- 
sponse is, that unless we display force other nations of covetous 
spirit will interfere with the natural growth of such trade, shut 
us out from participation by the raising of artificial barriers, by 
seizing Chinese territory and imposing tariff discriminations or 
exacting special trade privileges from the Chinese Government. 
And to prevent such seizure and the granting of special privileges 
injurious to our trade interests it is said we must have force 
handy, that if we have it handy and show a readiness to use it 
that that of itself will prevent other nations from seizing Chinese 
territory or making aggressions on China to the detriment of our 
trade. 


Tuts has been the avowed policy of England for long years 
and naturally she much encourages our entrance into the East 
if we wili join with her in holding open the ‘‘open door ’’ to 
trade and take some of the burden off her shoulders. Britain 
has herself been guilty of the most unwarranted aggressions upon 
China inthe name of trade extension, and she has no word of 
opposition to others putting pressure upon China to secure an 
extension of trade privileges provided such privileges are not 
exclusive, but thrown open equally to the traders of all nations. 
In short, Britain has insisted that China grant no privileges to 
merchants of any foreign nation that she does not also grant to 
British merchants, and has blustered a good deal to the effect 
that if any nation pressed China to grant special privileges and 
threatened to use force to force a compliance that Britain would 
back up China in making resistance even to the length of war. 

But a year or soago when both Germany and Russia did exact 
concessions from China and seize territory either by the exercise 
or threat of force Britain did not back up China, but brought 
pressure to bear upon the Chinese Government to grant equal 
concessions to Britain. Thus China granted concessions to Ger- 
many and Russia not voluntarily, but from necessity, England 
not standing behind China in a refusal-as she had loudly de- 
clared she would, but herself turning upon China and demanding 
equivalent concessions. Thus it is seen that Britain cares noth- 
ing for China, raises not a finger to prevent the despoilment of 
China so long as she may have an equal hand in that despoilment. 


INDEED it is at just such opening of China to exploitation and 
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despoilment that the opportunity may be opened to her traders to 
enrich themselves by preying upon the Chinese that Britain aims 
and it is in holding open the door to this despoilment, in prevent- 
ing other nations seeking to secure all the profits of exploitation 
for themselves, from slamming this door in her face that Britain 
wants us to join her. That is she wants us to keep open the 
door while her traders gather riches by despoiling the Chinese, 
in other words burn our fingers, involve ourselves in Asiatic 
quarrels for her benefit. 

Of course it is said that we too would profit from such hold- 
ing open of the doors. But.as we have said there is no profit in 
the long run in despoiling other “nations. The only trade that 
can be lasting and that can be advantageous is that which is mutu- 
ally profitable. And there is very little room for such trade 
between the United States and China. Therefore a great and 
profitable trade cannot grow. The products of the United States 
and China are much the same, what we make and raise China 
can produce and there is little that China produces that we can- 
not produce in our own country at a smaller expenditure of labor 
than such produce can be imported from China. And trade in 
such products cannot be advantageous, must be wasteful. Low 
wages in China may indeed make it possible to produce many 
things in China and sell in America at less cost than similar 
goods can be produced in the United States but to buy from 
China under such conditions would be but to degrade our own 
labor. 


TuHat China is on the verge of a vast expansion we have no 
doubt but this expansion will not take the direction of foreign 
trade expansion, for China has all the resources for her develop- 
ment within herself. And therefore the great expansion that is 
coming will be a trade expansion. within herself not with the 
outside world. And so it follows that those men of western 
knowledge and knack for organizing great industrial forces and 
who go to China will have great opportunities for accumulating 
fortunes. But those who look to Chinese expansion as prone to 
open great opportunities for enrichment for those who work from 
the outside and on lines of foreign trade expansion are destined 
to be doomed to disappointment for there is no room for the 
development of a great foreign trade with China, which in natural 
resources, agriculture and mineral is a world within herself, a coun- 
try that could get on perfectly well without an import or export 
trade, just as we could get on perfectly well with a foreign trade 
confined to the Americas and without importing a thing of im- 
portance from Europe for we could supply all our needs within 
ourself or by trade with the tropical countries immediately to the 
south of us, 

And this we are now doing, this is the direction our trade is 
now taking for, natural conditions of production being equal, it 
is always most economical to buy in nearest markets thus saving 
freight charges. Thus are we finding it more economical to look 
within ourselves than to Europe for manufactured goods, for 
European producers have no natural advantage over our own 
that enables them to produce at less labor cost. But rather, in 
many lines, especially in iron and steel manufacture, they are at 
a disadvantage, not having natural resources equal to ours. And 
so in not buying from Europe but depending upon our own re- 
sources we have at least the advantage of a saving of labor in 
transportation, a saving that grows just as diversification of in- 
dustries grows. And for this same reason is it to our advantage 
to seek the tropical products that we desire from the tropical 
countries that are our nearest neighbors. 


So iT is that the natural direction for our foreign trade to 
develop in is not with China, not with Asia, not even with the 
Philippines, but with the West Indian Islands and the countries 
of Central and South America. With such countries we now 
have a large import trade ; we should bend our energies to build 








an export trade equally large. And tariff discrimination in favor 
of goods brought in American bottoms and such as would result 
in establishing American steamship lines between the United 
States and such countries, thereby establishing direct communi- 
cation, something which we have not now, and reducing freight 
rates on exports, and reciprocity arrangements of such thorough- 
ness as to rise to the dignity of an American customs union, with 
an approach to free trade between all the Americas, would 
greatly foster such export trade. 

Of course our gain would be the loss of Europe which is now 
carrying on a highly artificial triangular trade of exporis of 
manufactured goods to South America, of tropical products 
thence to the United States, and then grain to Europe. But in 
the long run this would not be to the injury of the European 
nations engaged in this trade for it would constrain them to 
recognize the fact that it would be best for them to get their food 
from near at home, to raise it themselves and thus save the great 
cost of transporting their food half way around the globe. If 
they could not raise food to economic advantage, that is, if the 
labor cost of raising wheat, say in England, was more than the 
labor cost of raising it in Argentine or Minnesota, plus the labor 
expended in carrying it to British markets, then it would be to 
the interest of Britain to buy her food. But the British farmer 
is at no such natural disadvantage. That he is being driven to 
the wall and reducing his wheat acreage is due merely to the fact 
that he is laboring under artificial disadvantages or rather in face 
of artificial advantages possessed by the non gold using countries 
in the shape of a premium on gold which acts as a virtual bounty 
on exports to gold using countries. The effect of this bounty is 
shown in a reduction of the wheat acreage of the United King- 
dom, from an average annual acreage of 3,737,140 acres for the 
years 1871-75, to 1,734,118 acres in 1896, a reduction in acreage 
of two million acres upon which Britain would raise full one-third 
of the wheat she now imports. 


Bur To come back to China let us see the size of the stake 
that we are playing for so recklessly that we may consider 
whether it is worth the risk we are running. From all the 
squabbling over the China trade and the Chinese markets for 
foreign goods one would be led to suppose that they were some- 
thing enormous. But in 1896, and this forty years after the 
enforced opening of Chinese ports to foreign trade, the total 
foreign trade of China was just $260,208,000, and there was 
found in China, this empire of 400,000,000 of people, a market 
for just $158.301,000 worth of foreign goods. The Argentine 
Republic, with a population of only about 5,000,000, has a foreign 
trade nearly as large; Brazil, a larger trade and one in every way 
more worth our while to cultivate. Of course it is held that the 
Chinese market can be greatly extended. But the truth is, as 
we have already stated, there is little room in which to cultivate 
the import trade of China for there is little that Chinese want 
that they cannot make for themselves cheaper than Europeans or 
Americans can selltothem. And with the industrial development 
of the country along modern lines, this ability of the Chinese to 
supply themselves cheaper than they can be supplied from out- 
side is likely, indeed sure, to grow. In the beginning of course 
that development will make a demand for machinery, but such 
demand can but have the ultimate effect of making China more 
independent than ever and presage a cutting down of the imports 
of such goods as such machines are imported to make. 


TRULY, in embarking in the troubled waters of the far East 
we are running very great risks for a very little stake. And 
such stake as we do gain will rather work our injury than our 
benefit. Thus we take the Philippines, which taking must neccs- 
sitate our embarking in large expenditures for their defense. 
True such expenses may be recovered from the people of 
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those islands in the end, indeed the people be taxed to meet 
our expenses in those islands and more. But this is of the 
future. Further, if we hold those people as subjects, give them 
no voice in their government and set out to use those islands 
for our own enrichment, or rather the enrichment of a favored 
few, subjecting them to a systematic exploitation, the profits of 
which will not be permitted to rest with the people of the islands 
but be carried off by their rulers the very possession of the islands 
will become a curse. Such exploitation and despoilment would 
be more injurious to the despoiling nation than to the despoiled. 
Indeed though great fortunes might be squeezed out of the people 
of the Philippines their productive power might be so increased 
under energetic exploitation of the resources of the islands that 
the people would be materially better off than now. But the 
gathering of such fortunes would be a source of danger and loss 
to our own people. The possessors of such fortunes would of 
course hold the dollar dearer than man and shrink not from the 
purchase of men, of votes, of offices with money, for it would 
be only by so holding the dollar that they would gain their for- 
tunes. And he who would not hesitate to gather a fortune by 
despoiling the Filipinos is not likely to be over fastidious in its 
expenditure. So such men returning with their ill-gained wealth 
would always be a corrupting force in our now none too pure body 
politic, and thus tend to the tearing down of democratic govern- 
ment, of a rule by the people for a rule by the dollar and upbuild- 
ing of a moneyed oligarchy. i 

What is more the Philippine service, with its opportunities 
for gain at the expense of others, would strongly tempt many of 
our more restless and venturesome citizens to embark in such 
service and so divert their energies from productive pursuits. 
And so would the very possession of the Philippines lead toa 
curtailment of wealth production in the United States. 


But suppose that this alarm that we feel should prove base- 
less, that we should treat the people of the Philippines decently, 
rule them for their benefit not their despoilment, or rather permit 
them to rule themselves for their own benefit and prepare them- 
selves for admission into the United States as a sovereign state or 
as several states, we but exercising a paternal supervision. The 
very suggestion of uniting the Philippines to our country as 
states seems so unreasonable that one is hardly inclined to enter- 
tain it. Yet just such suggestion is advanced and seriously by 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who declares that the ultimate des- 
tiny of such islands is statehood, he going on to say that there 
were more dangerous savages in Alabama when it was admitted 
to statehood in 1819 than there are alleged savages in the Philip- 
pines to-day. And from this one might assume that Senator 
Morgan would unhesitatingly confer upon the Filipinos all the 
rights of citizens of an American state. 

Yet in discussing the negro question in the southern states, 
Mr. Morgan, along with several other Senators from the 
South, boldly declares that the only possible settlement is the 
repatriation of the negroes, that white men will not submit to 
their domination, that the troubles between the races in the South 
will grow more and more acrimonious, more and more threaten- 
ing to the public peace and that unless some means of repatriat- 
ing the negroes, getting them back to Africa where they may 
establish a republic under our protectorate and rule themselves 
is found, the ever growing friction will end in a fearful race 
war. 

So we can hardly believe that Senator Morgan is ready to 
incorporate some millions of another colored race as citizens of 
our Republic having a voice in its destiny. Therefore we are led 
to conclude that the Senator contemplates the admission of the 
islands to statehood but not the natives, only the American im- 
migrants to citizenship. And in this we are confirmed by the 
startling affirmation of Senator Morgan that for his part he would 
be willing to admit Hawaii as a state now, which would be the 














admission to statehood of islands with a population of a hundred 
odd thousand of people of mixed color but with an active citizen- 
ship of only a few hundred men of white blood. And the admis- 
sion to statehood of such anisland territory, of such an oligarchy 
would be revolting to the whole spirit of our institutions. 

We have enough oligarchies as states already, Mississippi, 
in which state thirty thousand men do the voting for three 
hundred thousand, being a shining example and for the good of 
democratic institutions we don’t want any more of such 
oligarchies. 

So we are filled with somewhat dismal forebodings with 
regard to our annexation of the Philippines, for it seems that 
that annexation means either the establishment of a bureaucracy 
or the erection of an alien oligarchy and under the rule of either 
the despoilment of the people to our lasting disgrace, to the 
degradation of the rulers and the infinite injury and loss of our 
people though all the while that we may be suffering loss from 
lassitude bred of revelling in unearned gains we may delude our- 
self into the belief that we are growing richer through preying 
upon our fellow men, something that is impossible for a nation, 
that leads to decay, not upbuilding. 

If we had to consult our own material welfare only, we 
should throw over the Philippines, dismiss them from the range 
of our thoughts. But as by the fate of war we have been instru- 
mental in freeing the people of the Philippines from Spanish 
thralldom, as at the present time they are in a certain sense our 
wards, as we have been placed in a position where the duty falls 
upon us of protecting them from oppression, we cannot, with 
clear conscience, abandon them to Spanish tyranny, hand them 
over to the Spanish to wreak vengeance upon them as rebels, but 
we must take the Philippines and having taken them we should 
for our own good, as well as that of the islanders, encourage them 
to erect a republican form of government, permit them to rule 
themselves after the manner that they judge will redound to 
their benefit and take our hands off, save so far as to insure them 
exemption from aggressions at the hands of foreign powers. 

But it is only too evident that President McKinley is set on 
the reverse of this policy, is set on annexing the Philippines. 
But suppose the Filipinos object, suppose they refuse to become 
parties to annexation, suppose they affirm their independence and 
resolution to defend their independence with their lives? Are 
we then going to send American troops and shed American 
blood to force an unwilling people to become part of the United 
States, to subjugate a people fighting for their liberties? 


IN THIS connection an interview of General Merritt in Lon- 
don is of interest. He asserted that he made it a point in the 
Philippines not to recognize the insurgents as he knew it would 
lead to complications. And then, he significantly added: 
‘* Admiral Dewey, after my arrival, pursued the same course. 
What was done before is not for me to comment on.’’ Which 
was as much as to say that Dewey had recognized the insurgents 
and for such recognition General Merritt virtually censures the 
Admiral. But because of such censure Admiral Dewey will not 
lose any of the esteem in which he is held by the American peo- 
ple. Rather will he be raised in their estimation for his course 
with regard to the insurgents as now made evident and taken 
upon his own initiative shows that his heart beats with the spirit 
of true Americanism and the fathers of our Republic and not 
with the sordid impulses of plutocracy and the desire to despoil 
mankind. Conqueror we may crown him but conqueror in the 
cause of liberty not of oppression. 

THE makers of our Constitution did not contemplate the 
United States becoming a colonial power, and so they made no 
provision for colonial government. They did prescribe that all 
taxes and imposts should be uniform throughout the United 
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States and that there should be free trade between the different 
states and territories. And so many have assumed, quite unwar- 
rantably indeed, but still assumed, that if we annexed the Philip- 
pines we would be required by the Constitution, that is required 
by mandate of the Supreme Court, if the Executive Department 
of the Government failed to conform to such constitutional pro- 
vision, to extend our tariff system to those islands and abolish 
all customs charges on goods imported into the Philippines from 
the United States or into the United States from the Philippines. 
This would of course place the products of the United States on 
a favored basis in the Philippines, would practically secure to 
Americans the Philippine markets, close those markets to others. 
And many protectionists urged this. But, to please our good 
friend England, who was becoming somewhat irritated at the 
prospect of the closing of the door to Philippine trade in her 
face, our Peace Commissioners in Paris were instructed to avow 
the purpose of the American Government to maintain the policy 
of the ‘‘open door’’ in the Philippines, and their: readiness, 
so far as Spain is concerned, to guarantee her an open door to 
Philippine trade for a specific number of years by the insertion of 
such a specific provision in the treaty of peace. An ‘‘ open 
door,’’ be it understood, does not mean free trade, but the plac- 
ing of all nations upon an exact equality. 





WiTH this avowal on our part the British have been much 
pleased. Thus says the London Daily News with elation : 
‘*Lord Salisbury ~learly had reason to predict that the expansion 
of the United States would give Great Britain a valuable ally in 
the China seas.’’ And therein have we the reason for Britain’s 
warm avowal of friendship. She sees in us a valuable ally to 
help keep open the door of China for the benefit of British trade. 

But remarks of the London Daily Chronicle prior to our 
avowal of the policy of the open door with regard to the Philip- 
pines, throw an even clearer light on Britain’s position. Refer- 
ing to the extension of the American navigation laws to Puerto 
Rico and the exclusion of foreign vessels from the carrying trade 
between ports of the United States and that island, the Chronicle 
remarked: ‘‘ This is not an ‘open door.’ It is a door shut, 
bolted, locked and barricaded.’’ But ‘‘a much graver question 
is ahead : Does the American Government propose to establish 
an ‘open door’ in the Philippines or propose to shut it fast with 
an obscuranist policy worse than that of France, Russia, or even 
Spain herself.’’ Thus we see they welcome our appearance in 
the East only on condition that we pay the bill or part of the bill 
of extending markets for England. And this condition being 
acceded to we are welcomed. 

One hardly looked to Andrew Carnegie, American iron- 
master, but Scotchman by birth and Scotchman by choice, for a 
correct exposition of our relations with Britain. But he has given 
it and in a few words: ‘‘ Britain is our best friend to-day— but 
only upon condition that we keep the ‘ open door’ for her in the 
Philippines and in all other of our distant possessions.’’ 

THERE is plenty of work cut out for Congress during its short 
session, indeed much more than there is any likelihood of it getting 
through with, and so, if many matters such as the government 
of the Philippines and Puerto Rico, etc., are not to be permitted 
to drift along, the new Congress will have to be called in special 
session. But perhaps this drifting and a prolongation of the 
military administration in our new possessions will not be alto- 
gether unagreeable to President McKinley, who very possibly 
wants some time to make up his mind as to what kind of a per- 
manent government ought to be established in our new posses- 
sions. And so he may not feel like calling the new Congress in 
special session even though the present leaves much unfinished 
work, 

The first thing to demand the attention of Congress must 
of necessity be that of appropriations, for the extraordinary war 








grants passed during the last session were only made to cover 
expenditures up to January 1st. Not nearly all the money 
carried by these special appropriations has been used, but such 
appropriations must be renewed to be available after January rst. 
Then there are the regular appropriation bills that cannot be 
made up after the model of the corresponding bills passed at the 
long session of Congress and put perfunctorily through Con- 
gress as is the custom at the short session, for these appro- 
priation bills, or at least some of them, will carry colonial appro- 
priations, appropriations for our new possessions and such as will 
be likely to precipitate much debate, indeed make an opening for 
the discussion of the whole question of territorial expansion. 
And naturally discussion of appropriations will direct 
thought to the question of revenues. Exclusive of postal revenues 
the receipts of the National Government are now running at the 
rate of about $500,000,000 a year, or $120,000,000 in excess of 
the ordinary run of expenditures before the war. But it is 
assumed by the Republican leaders that as the result of the war 
our annual expenses have been increased by just about such an 
amount so that a repeal of any of the war taxes is, at this time, 
not to be thought of. Ultimately it is hoped that the costs of 
maintaining the military establishments in our new possessions, 
and that now must be met out of the national treasury, may be 
placed upon those possessions. But this is a question of the 
future and so the question of reducing taxes is not to be con- 
sidered during the short session of Congress ; that is, not if the 
Republican leaders have their way and they doubtless will. 





WE are accustomed to speak of Uncle Sam as being rich, 
carrying his taxes with little burden and being capable of paying 
much higher taxes without much effort should the necessity 
arise. Andsoheis. Still the burden is more than some people 
realize. Five hundred millions represents just about 5 per cent. 
of the estimated annual wealth production of our people. And 
the national taxes are just about equal to the local taxes. So 
our people pay as taxes about 10 per cent. of their earnings, a 
very considerable burden indeed, but a very light one as com- 
pared to the tax burdens of other peoples, the French for instance, 
who pay no less than 36 per cent. of their total earnings as 
taxes. 





THE currency question is also being agitated, but the pros- 
pects that it will be taken up during the coming session of Con- 
gress are not at all promising.’ Indeed, if some leading Republi- 
cans could have their way it would not be taken up at all, but 
permanently shelved. These Republicans insist that in making 
provision for an abundant revenue to meet expenditures Congress 
has settled the question. Thus holds Mr. Dalzell, most promi- 
nent of Pennsylvania’s Congressmen. He expresses d-ubt as to 
the Fifty-sixth Congress passing any currency legislation. ‘‘I 
do not think the country would suffer if there were none.’’ he 
added. ‘‘ The people have no question about our money as long 
as our revenues are all right. Some of our people are talking of 
currency legislation but there are as many different views as to 
what should be done as there are members.’’ Not a very hope- 
ful ground from whieh to evolve currency legislation but the 
party whip is convincing and the pressure of the contributors to 
campaign funds and who desire the retirement of our greenbacks, 
etc., and substitution of bank notes is strong. 

As to the present relief of the Treasury from a gold drain 
that Mr. Dalzell puts down to ample revenue we have only to 
say that ample revenue has nothing to do with it, that ample 
exports and large favorable trade balances have. Cut down 
these great favorable trade balances, largely the result of abnor- 
mal crop conditions, and that cannot be counted upon as perma- 
nent, and all the currency difficulties as known during Mr. 
Cleveland’s second administration will return. Then of course 
if there came bond issues the proceeds, because of the fact of 
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revenues equalling expenditures, would remain piled up in the 
Treasury. And thus bond issues would effect permanent con- 
traction, not temporary as during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, 
and thus permanently depressing prices, cut down imports and 
stimulate exports in such a way as to possibly build up a trade 
balance sufficient to meet the demands upon us and stop the 
drain of gold. And thus one bond issue might effect the same 
contraction as several of Mr. Cleveland’s at a time when there 
were revenue deficits and to this extent, but no further, ample 
revenues have a bearing upon the currency question. 


THERE are three other questions of importance that will be 
pressed upon Congress with insistence, that of providing a form 
of government for the Hawaiian islands, that of legalizing rail- 
road pooling and that of building the Nicaragua canal. This 
latter, or the Panama canal if that route is preferable, should be 
built as a government work. ‘The present bill subsidizing a 
company and making the government party to an immense job of 
stock watering should be put decisively to one side, be laid on the 
table of the Senate never to be taken off. In this connection the 
recommendation of General James I,ongstreet, Commissioner of 
Railroads, that the government should build a double track 
transcontinental road from Kansas City to San Diego is interest- 
ing. The general ought to know that it is Populistic. 


THE elections over, the War Investigation Committee began 
to examine witnesses who have something to say not altogether 
creditable to the War Department, beginning with Inspector 
General Breckenridge and Colonel Jacobs who were most caustic in 
their criticism of General Shafter and the Santiago campaign. It 
appears that ambulances were not taken along because General 
Shafter specifically ordered that they be left behind, that the 
regimental field cooking equipments were left behind by the 
imperative order of the same Shafter, who was evidently resolved 
that his movements should not be hampered with ‘‘ inpedimenta ”’ 
in Cuba, come what might. 


News of further rioting at Pana, Illinois, of conflicts between 
the imported negro miners and the strikers comes along with 
that of the settlement of the strike at Virdin, the company 
at that place that made an effort to operate its mines with 
imported Alabama negroes, but failing after a most bloody 
struggle, conceding all the demands of the men that it had 
persistently fought for six months, declaring that they could 
not pay the wages demanded and operate their mines. And 
this leads the Peoria Journal to pertinently ask: If the mine 
operators can pay the scale and run their mine as they propose 
to run it after they have met losses and been at great expense by 
reason of the strike and the importation of labor from the South, 
why could they not have done the same thing earlier in the 
trouble ? 

Is it only at the cost of a slaughter that miners can get their 


rights? 








TAXING THE POOR, EXEMPTING THE RICH. 


GATHERING of rich men consider the question of national 
finances. Customs imposts, designed to put the chief 
burdens of government upon the shoulders of the nation’s 

poorer citizens, fail to raise anticipated revenues and the receipts 
of government fall behind expenditures. So the question of in- 
creased taxation presented to the yathering of rich men who 
cheerfully answer, and of one accord, as if entertaining no doubts 
as to the rightfulness of their answer: Tax the poor not us. 


True, these rich men are greatly indebted to the strong 
arm of the government that it costs so much to uphold and 
to the unbiased observer the question presents itself of why it 
is that if the rich are so indebted to the strong arm of gov- 









But 


ernment they should not pay the costs of upholding it. 
seemingly such question, that naturally presents itself to the 
man of logical reasoning and instincts of justice, does not occur 


to the gathering of rich men. At least they do not allow 
such questions, questions as to the justness of their position in 
regard to the imposition of the burdens of taxation to trouble 
them or turn them from their course. 

Surely those who derive the greatest benefits under the pro- 
tection of government should be the greatest contributors to its 
support. The chief recipients of benefits under government should 
be the chief tax papers. This tothe unbiased observer seems like 
a fair rule of taxation, but to the gathering of rich men weighing 
the question of taxation it does not appeal. To them the perfect 
rule of taxation.is that which will relieve them of the costs of 
supporting the government under whose sheltering protection 
they enjoy a large share of the wealth produced by the many and 
put ‘such costs on the backs of the poorer citizens. To so im- 
pose taxes, impose taxes so that the protection of government 


_enjoyed by the wealthy will be paid for by the nation’s poorer 


citizens is a fine stroke of business for the wealthier. To them 
it is tax the poor and even so will we grow richer for others will 
pay for that which we enjoy. 


To A GREAT extent have the nation’s wealthier citizens 
brought about a recognition of this rule in national taxation. 
Now they want to carry it even further. 
But in local taxation such rule is not recog- 
nized to any great exter... Such taxation 


Local TAXATION. 
THEORY AND 


PRACTICE. is largely levied upon property so that the 
more property one holds the more taxes 
will he pay. At least this is the theory from which there are 


unfortunately wide departures in practice, and by which the 
wealthier citizens secure exemption from a large share of the 
burdens of taxation that they rightfully should bear. Thus a 
great deal of property possessed by the richer citizens escapes tax- 
-ation, and as the aggregate of property thus subject to taxation 
is diminished of course the burdens of those citizens who pos- 
sess a kind of property that does not escape taxation are much 
increased beyond their share. 


IN raising local taxation the effort is usually made to tax 
both real and personal property. And to this end both real 
property which may be defined as immov- 
PERSONAL PROPERTY able property and personal property, which 
TAXES EVADED AND may be distinguished as movable, are 
SO INEQUITABLE. assessed. But the assessing of personal 
_ property which, being movable, can very 
often be hidden from the eyes of the assessor is a very difficult 
matter. Some personal property is indeed of a kind that cannot 
be hidden and that therefore is duly assessed. But other personal 
property can be readily hidden, is hidden from the eyes of the 
assessor and does escape taxation. Consequently those whose 
wealth consists largely of such personal property do not bear 
their full share of taxation. And it follows inversely that those 
whose wealth does not consist of such personal property bear 
more than their share of local taxes. 


Ir then behooves us to inquire who are the possessors of the 
personal property that can be hidden and escapes appraisement 
and who of the property that cannot be 

EVADED BY THE RicH hidden, that is appraised and does pay 
THY INCREASE THE taxes. And we find that the wealthier 
BURDENS OF THE _ of our citizens are largely the possessors 
Poor. of the first kind of property, the poorer of 

our citizens of the latter. Thus can bonds 

and stocks and evidences of debt be readily hidden and so the man 
who cuts coupons, receives interest, collects dividends, largely 
escapes taxation. But horses and cattle and swine and wagons 
and tools and household goods cannot be hidden, and where tax- 
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able, do not escape the eye of the assessor and are taxed. And 
such goods largely make up the personal property of the farmer. 
And so it is that the personal property of the farmer does not 
escape taxation while the personal property of our wealthier citi- 
zens does. As a consequence the farmer pays more than his 
share of taxation. 

It is indeed true that much of the personal property of the 
farmer is exempted from taxation, in some states much more 
than in others, but if all his personal property was exempted by 
law while the personal property of the bondholder was largely ex- 
empted, as it is now, by false swearing, still, more than a fair share 
of the burdens of taxation would fall upon the farmer. And this for 
the obvious reason that a large share of the wealth of the farmer 
consists of real property, only a small proportion of the wealth of 
the fundholding classes of real property, and so clearly the farmer 
would be taxed more heavily proportionately to his wealth, than 
the wealthier citizen, the millionaire, whose property largely con- 
sists of bonds and stocks and mortgages and evidences of debt. 


Now IT may be well argued that bonds and stocks and mort- 
gages are not property, not wealth but merely evidences of owner- 
ship in property, in wealth, held in other 
INDIRECT TAXxA- hands and that as such property is fully 
TION OF THE taxed in other hands, such tax reduces the 
FUNDHOLDER. net earnings of such property and the re- 
turn made to bondholder and stockholder, 
that such holders of securities are, as a result, indirectly, yet 
fully taxed through a reduction in the returns, the interest and 
dividends they receive. Thus a tax collected from a railroad 
must fall upon the security holders, such tax reducing the interest 
they receive. And the same may be said with equal truth of all 
corporations. ‘Tax them and you tax the holders of their secu- 
rities. So to first put a tax upon the property of corporations 
and then upon the security holders is to subject the latter to 
double taxation, and this is much urged as a reason for exempt- 
ing the holder of stocks and bonds and mortgages from taxation 
upon such personal property, for, as it is said, and with reason, 
such securities, though catalogued as personal property, are 
not property at all, but merely certificates to ownership of prop- 
erty held in other hands and taxed as real property. And so it 
is said that if our wealthier citizens paid no direct taxes they 
would bear their full share of the burdens of taxation. 
And if the property held by corporations was fully taxed it 
cannot be gainsaid that there would be much reason in all this. 
Yet it is evident that where the property 
INEQUALITY OF SucH of a corporation is represented by several 
TAXATION AT First. classes of securities that any increase in 
tax must fall upon the class of securities 
that have a junior lien on the earnings of the corporation. That 
is to say that all the increase would fall upon the stockholders 
none upon the bondholders. And in the case of a real estate, say 
farm mortgage, the holder of the mortgage occupies the place of 
bondholder, the farmer of stockholder. So any increase in tax 
would fall upon the farmer, reducing his earnings but not the 
interest paid the holder of the mortgage. And so would an 
increase in railroad taxation fall primarily upon the stockholders. 
Indeed the stockholders would bear all of such increase unless 
such increase was so great as to more than absorb all the earnings 
that had before been applicable to the payment of dividends. 
Then the tax would fall in"part upon the junior bondholders for 
the road not earning, after the payment of taxes, enough to pay full 
interest, such bondholders would have to content themselves with 
what the road could pay. And the same would of course be true 
of farmer and owner of farm mortgage if taxes on farm were so 
increased as to make it impossible for the farmer to save enough 
to pay the mortgage interest. 


But in the long run it is argued that taxation of corporate 





or mortgaged property falls just as heavily upon bondholder and 
mortgage holder as upon the owner of 
But ULTIMATE ApyjusT- the equity in the property, namely the 
MENT OF THE BURDENS. stockholder or farmer. Thus it is 
argued that an increase in the tax on 
farming land will decrease the earnings, and therefore the interest 
that the farmer can afford to pay for money with which to bring 
new land into cultivation. So such increase of tax must be fol- 
lowed by a decrease in the demand for money, and consequently 
the loaning of money at a lower rate of interest. And so such 
tax would indirectly bear upon the loaner of the money. So to 
tax the farmer is to tax the mortgage holder. And inversely is it 
argued that to tax the mortgage holder directly is to tax the 
farmer indirectly. Thus put a tax upon farm mortgages so that 
they yield a smaller return and money, before seeking invest- 
ment in farm mortgages, will be turned aside for other invest- 
ments that, though before promising smaller returns, will then 
promise larger. Asa result there would be less money for invest- 
ment in farm mortgages, more for investment in other directions. 
So there would follow increased competition among farmers as 
borrowers of money, which would lead to the payment of higher 
rates of interest, and increased competition among loaners of 
money for investments of other kinds than farm mortgages, which 
competition among loaners would lead to a general reduction of 
interest at which such loans could be placed. Thus would anew 
adjustment be forced, part of the burdens of increased farm tax- 
ation falling upon the farmers, part upon the loaners of money, 
while borrowers of money in other lines would profit by being 
relieved of a share of the taxation before borne. 


WHAT we have said of farm land, of railroad or other cor- 
poration property of course applies with equal force to city 
property. Tax the property and the bur- 
TAx CORPORATE den falls upon the owners of the property. 
PROPERTY AND THE If the property is mortgaged and the mort- 
SECURITY HOLDER gage holder is a part owner to the amount 
Pays. of his mortgage, the tax will in the long 
run divide itself between mortgagee and 
mortgagor according to their proportionate ownership, the 
ownership of the mortgagee being a part equal in value to the 
face of the mortgage and the ownership of the mortgagor being 
the equity. And if the property is held in corporate name and 
represented by stock and bonds the tax will fall first upon stock- 
holders, ultimately be equitably divided between stockholders 
and bondholders. And consequently he who owns stocks and 
bonds and mortgages and though having title to no property in 
his own name would not escape the burden of taxation though 
no taxes were imposed upon personal property, though he paid 
directly into the coffers of the state no tax but would, if all real 
property, and by that is meant all immovable property, were 
taxed equally, bear his full share of the burdens of taxation, pay 
his just share of the costs of government. So is it argued that 
stocks and bonds and mortgages and evidences of debt should not 
be taxed, that such securities are not property but only evidences. 
of part ownership of property, that when such property is taxed 
the burden is passed along to the security holders according to 
their share in ownership, that to tax them as security holders 
would be to subject them to double taxation, that consequently 
they should be relieved from all direct taxation. And there is 
no denying the force of all this. reasoning. 


TAX ALL, REAL PROP- THE conclusion is that if we tax all 
ERTY AND ALL MEN real property equally the burden of tax- 
Must Pay EacH ation will adjust itself among all men 
ACCORDING TO according to their store of this world’s 
THEIR JUST goods, that if we so tax each man will 
SHARE. contribute to the support of government 
according to his means, his wealth. And 
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surely this is just. So if we should abolish all taxes on personal 
property, taxes which the wealthier now escape, that the poorer 
citizens, because of the nature of-thei: personal property, cannot, 
and rely wholly for local revenues, county and state, upon taxes 
on real property it is evident that the burdens of taxation would 
be distributed equitably. 


Now it is said that while the wealthier of our citizens, those 
whose wealth consists largely of personal property, who are 
coupon cutters, interest receivers, dividend 
collectors, swear off the taxes on their bonds 
and stocks and mortgages, hiding such per- 
sonal property from the assessor and deny- 
ing upon oath its ownership they do not es- 
cape taxation, that the property represented by the securities 
they hold is taxed and that such tax is virtually deducted from 
the returns they receive as dividends and interest. And so do 
they find some moral excuse for swearing off their taxes. But 
the fact is that the property of railroads, 
steam and street, and represented by various 
securities is not taxed as is other property. 
Indeed as a general thing railroad property 
pays nothing like so high a percentage of 
taxes proportionately to its- value asdoes other property. In 
short other property is assessed at much more nearly its full 
value. And so it follows that those whose wealth consists of 
certificates of ownership in railroad property escape their just 
share of local taxation as they do of national. 


But CORPORATE 
PROPERTY ESCAPES 
TAXATION. 


AND so DoEs THE 
FUNDHOLDER 
ESCAPE. 


THus in many localities railroad property is assessed as if 
the land, occupied was so much farm land; the permanent way 
and the franchise not being assessed at all. 
NON-TAXATION It may be objected that the franchise 
OF FRANCHISES. should not be taxed. But such franchises 
are what give to railroad and especially street 
railway securities a great part of their value. Many such securi- 
ties are valuable merely as certificates of part ownership in such 
franchises, the total value of the material property, the tracks, 
equipment, etc., being covered by bonds and stocks having a 
prior lien. True such franchises have value and are given by the 
people to the railroads, but such franchises are not given to be 
used to tax the people. The exclusive rights conferred by such 
franchises put the people at the mercy of the roads and in a posi- 
tion where they must submit to such charges as the roads, pos- 
sessing such franchises, may see fit to charge, and charges 
that they could not make if such franchises did not give them a 
monopoly. And so the power to tax the people conferred by 
such franchises is used to earn interest for bondholders and 
dividends for stockholders. Without the exclusive privileges 
conferred by the franchises such interest and dividends could not 
be earned. 

Clearly then the franchises give value to stocks and bonds 
that would not otherwise have value, clearly the franchises are 
a valuable part of the property of railroads, often the most valu- 
able and as such should be taxed. Indeed it would not be unfair, 
but only just, to tax the railroads to the full value of their 
franchises, to the full amount that they are enabled to exact 
annually from the people because of the possession of such 
franchises and the power to tax the people that the possession of 
such franchises confers. ; 

In granting a franchise to a railroad, steam or street, the 
people confer a special privilege and to the full value of that 

franchise they may justly tax the railroad. 

INJUSTICE OF SucH To so tax would not be confiscation, indeed 
EXEMPTION. in not so taxing the people are not just to 
themselves. Without a_public franchise a 

railroad could not be built, but the people confer such franchise 








that they may be served not that they may be taxed. And when 
the few possessing such franchises use the special privileges con- 
ferred so as to tax the people and charge the people for the use 
of their own franchises, the use of their own streets, the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain which they give, then it is the 
right of the people to tax back from the corporations that which 
is taken from them without value given in return. When a rail- 
road presuming upon the special privileges and monopoly con- 
ferred by its franchise fixes transportation rates so as to earn 
more than expenses and a fair interest upon investment, so as to 
earn interest and dividends on securities issued beyond the actual 
investment of capital, just then does it cross the line that marks 
the abuse of its franchise, and the only safeguard against such 
abuse, while the railroads remain in private hands, is to tax from 
the railroads just as much as the railroads take from the people 
by the abuse of their franchises and thus oblige them to make 
restitution of that which they could not take save by the abuse of 
powers conferred upon them by the people. 


AND so WE HAVE But AT present we do not tax the rail- 
A TAXING OF _ roads upon the value of their franchises, 
THE PooR FOR THE though the railroads do abuse such fran- 
SUPPORT OF chises. And so it is that the rich whose 
THE RICH. property consists of bonds and stocks that 
are merely certificates of ownership to such 
untaxed property do in great part escape taxation. And escap- 
ing taxation the burdens falling upon the rest of our citizens are, 
of course, increased, for the costs of government have to be met 
by some one, and if they are not met by those profiting from 
most valuable special privileges conferred by government, not 
met by those who receive the greatest benefits at the hands of 
government, they must be met by those whose property is a kind 
that does not escape assessment for the purposes of taxation. 
And so we really have a taxing of the poor for the enrichment of 
the rich. 


But from what we have said it is clear that if all real property 

was equitably assessed and taxed for the purposes of local govern- 
ment the millionaires whose wealth con- 

How Locat TAXATION sists largely of personal property or 
Now WANTING IN __ rather evidences of part ownership to 
JUSTICE CAN BE property held in other hands would not 
MADE EQUITABLE. escape taxation, but would in the long 

, run bear their full share, no more, no 

less. Of course, taxes levied on corporate properties would not 
at once fall equitably among the security holders, but would first 
fall upon stockholders and junior security holders for reasons that 
we have given. But ultimately and by steps so gradual as to be 
unperceived, so gradual indeed as to be denied, an equitable 
adjustment of the burden of taxes and costs of government would 
work out from natural causes. And so would we have justice in 
local taxation, something we have not now but seek to reach by 
taxing personal property, directly taxing the possessors of bonds 
and stocks and mortgages upon the value of such securities, some- 
thing which is impossible, for the frailty of human nature is such 
that men will deny such ownership that cannot be proven, for 
the eyes of the assessor cannot rest upon such securities, and so 
escape taxation. But if we taxed the property upon which such 
securities were issued, and taxed it proportionately to other 
property, assessing the franchises equally with the material 
property held and to the extent that such franchises were made 
valuable by the exercise of the power conferred through such 
franchises to tax the people, then the possessors of the securities 
representing such property could not escape taxation, for the 
earning power of such property, and so of dividends and interest 
distributed would be reduced by the amount of the tax. And 
thus those coupon clippers and dividend collectors whose wealth 
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is in such shape that it cannot be reached by direct taxation, 
would be reached by indirect and so would the burdens of 
taxation now resting upon producers, upon farmers and manu- 
facturers in excess of their share and because of false but no 
less effectual swearing off of taxes by those who are wealthy in 
property held in other hands, but not in property in their own be 
removed to the great advantage of industry and trade. It is 
indeed said that those bond and stock and mortgage holders who 
now escape taxation, could not be reached in this way, that they 
would succeed in transferring the burdens to other shoulders, that 
if for instance a railroad was taxed so as to reduce its earnings 
and the profits for division among security holders, transportation 
charges would at once be raised so as to make up this reduction 
and thus virtually pass along the tax. But the railroads now 
charge all that they can, make the most out of their special 
privileges that circumstances will permit and so the raising of 
rates to pass along the tax would be practically impossible. 


ALL that we have so far said has reference to local taxation, 
to township and municipal and county and state taxation, shows 
how this taxation is wanting in elements of justice, how the poor 
are taxed more heavily than the rich, the producers more heavily 
than the non-producers and how this can be remedied. What we 
now desire to direct attention to is our national taxation the in- 
equality of which is much more flagrant, for the wealthier of our 
citizens have, to a very great extent, succeeded in having them- 
selves relieved of the costs of the national government. In 
national taxation the principle of tax the poor not the rich has 
been strikingly observed. 


But before we enter further into the question let us stop 
for one moment to consider what our national taxes amount to. 
The expenditures of the national govern- 
THE BURDEN OF ment aside from the postal expenditures, 
NATIONAL TAXATION which are met by those who receive a direct 
AND GROSS benefit in return—the postal taxpayer or 
INJUSTICE. purchaser of postal stamps paying directly 
for a service of a value equivalent to what 
he pays—amount, under ordinary conditions, to about $375,000,- 
ooo annually, or $5 per head. And these taxes are so imposed 
that practically each head of a family contributes out of his 
earnings $5 for each person sheltered under his roof and eating 
at his board. In other words the rich man contributes no 
more than the poor man save so far as he hires servants and so 
swells the number of persons sheltered under his roof, eating 
at his board, and whose indirect taxes he pays. Now if a 
national revenue officer made yearly rounds to collect from the 
head of each household, and regardless of differences in wealth 
or earnings, $5 for each member of the household of which he 
was the head, servants inclusive, there would be a great outcry 
against the injustice of taxing the poor as much as the rich. 
What is more the national tax would be considered most oppres- 
sive by the poor, as indeed it would be. 
But now this tax is so collected that it is paid uncomplain- 
ingly or if there is any complaint, any difficulty, because of such 
tax and the increased costs of the 
INDIRECT TAXES AS'THE articles of common consumption in 
CovER OF INJuSTICE making ends meet and securing the 
AND EXTRAVAGANCE. necessaries of life, the government 
does not bear the brunt of the com- 
plaint. It is simply because the national taxes are indirect, 
because they are covered in the costs of sugar and tea and beer 
and spirits and tobacco and proprietary medicines and not recog- 
nized as taxes that they are paid uncomplainingly and without 
the inequality of their burden being recognized. And it is just 
because indirect taxes serve to hide such inequalities and lead 
the people to put up with injustice because they do not see it 








that such taxes are objectionable. They are further objectionable 
in that they hide from the people the weight of their taxes and 
so cause them to have less regard for the manner of expenditure, 
for men will not protest against some extravagance when that 
extravagance is met out of an indirect tax on sugar which is 
covered into the price of the sugar they buy and which they pay, 
grumbling perhaps at the increased price but not recognizing it 
as a tax, while if the tax to cover such added expenditure was 
imposed directly so that each taxpayer would pay the tax directly 
into the hands of the tax collector there would be a vigorous 
protest against any extravagance and a careful watch kept over 
all expenditures. 


Now Ir is said by apologists for the injustice of our national 
system of taxation that the internal revenue taxes or more 
properly excises, are not imposed on articles 
INJUSTICE OF OUR of necessity but of voluntary use, indeed, 
INTERNAL REVENUE upon articles that if not positively injurious 
TAXKS. men would be better off if they did without, 
that is to say, spirits and tobacco and pro- 
prietary medicines. But without entering into the merits or 
demerits of certain proprietary medicines or of the use of tobacco or 
spirits, it is sufficient to remark here that the internal revenue taxes 
are not imposed as sumptuary laws, as laws to reform the morals 
or health of the community, and therefore we may dismiss this 
question. And, dismissing this question, it is to be remarked 
as an undoubted fact that tobacco and spirits and proprietary 
medicines are articles of general consumption, and used by the 
poor quite as generally as by therich. And so it is that taxes levied 
on the consumption of such articles and that result in raising the 
price fall upon the poor even as they do upon the rich, and in 
proportion to their relative wealth much more heavily upon the 
poor than upon the rich. 


But passing from internal revenue taxes to customs duties 
we find this injustice towards our poorer citizens even more 
pronounced, the taxes partaking even more 
Or Our TariFF of the nature of per capita taxes. Thus 
TAXES. our customs imposts may be divided into two 
categories, those imposed for purposes of 
protection, but incidentally raising revenue, and those imposed 
for revenue purposes, as the duties upon sugar and tea, duties of 
which latter kind yield about half of our customsrevenues. And 
such duties rest, as is very obvious, not upon men in proportion 
to their wealth, but according to the number of pounds of tea and 
sugar they consume. And as the poor consume practically as 
much sugar and probably more tea head for head than our richer 
citizens, these taxes amount to nothing less than per capita 
taxes. In the case of the internal revenue taxes the superior 
and more expensive grades of tobacco are taxed more highly 
than the cheaper, and so the rich pay a higher tobacco tax, not 
higher proportionately to their means, indeed not nearly so high, 
but higher in dollars and cents. But not so with the customs taxes 
imposed for revenue. 


THE customs duties imposed for protection of course do not, 

if they serve their end—namely, free us from dependence on for- 
_ eign sources of supply and lead to a reduc- 

PROTECTIVE DvurTrxs tion in price, bear as taxes. Nor does it 
NO BURDEN. do to assume that customs duties imposed 

for purposes of protection have failed of 

their purpose because articles of European make and similar to 
the protected articles can be bought cheaper in Europe than 
America and could be sold for less in America than the products 
of our own manufactories are sold for if it were not for the 
duties, for the imposition of such protective duties may, by 
building up competition, have been the primary cause for the 
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lowering of the prices at which European goods are offered, 
prices to which it is unreasonable to suppose European manufac- 
turers would have reduced their goods if competition in America, 
stimulated by protective duties, had not constrained them. 


Bor it is not into an argument in defense of the system of 
protection that we desire to enter here. We need only add that 
as protective duties accomplish their pur- 
RaIsk More TAxks. pose revenues collected thereunder fall off. 
And to this we may add that the generally 
curtailed purchasing power of our people has led to great falling 
off of imports of foreign merchandise during the past few years. 
Consequently, tariff duties have not yielded anticipated revenues. 
And recognizing this and the need of more revenue if expansion 
of our currency through a paying out of the money now hoarded in 
the Treasury is to be prevented, the gathering of rich men cry 
out with one accord: Yes raise more taxes, but tax the poor, not 
us. So has said Senator Hanna, though since called down by 
Mr. Dingley and other party associates for proclaiming the 
failure of the Dingley law as a revenue measure. Mr. Dingley 
asserts that it has been no failure and Mr. 
But Tax THE Poor Hanna crawfishes dutifully. But this does 
Not Me.—Mark not detract from the interest of Mr. 
Hanna, Hanna’s clear cut avowal that ‘‘ we must 
have a new revenue measure,’’ not imme- 
diately, but sometime in the indefinité future, as he explained in 
a supplementary interview after hearing from Mr. Dingley, and 
that ‘‘so far as I am concerned I favor putting a duty on tea and 
coffee,’’ which is to say that being a rich man he favors taxing 
the poor not himself, and that as he consumes no more tea and 
coffee than the day laborer he sees he can accomplish this by 
imposing such a tax as will be covered into the cost of such 
articles and thus be indirectly paid by the people, Mark Hanna 
paying just one dollar toward a tax of say $70,000,000 and each 
day laborer one dollar. 

And the great advantages of a tax on tea and coffee, Senator 
Hanna further amplified, saying that ‘‘ the revenues for the sup- 
port of the government must be raised in some way and the 
indirect way is the best way to my idea’’ for ‘‘ when the people 
do not realize they are paying a tax there is no complaint.”’ 
And so the advantages of a tea and coffee tax covered into the 
price of such goods and collected from the people without realiza- 
tion on their part, for surely they would never agree to the raising 
of say $70,000,000 of additional revenue in a way which would 
require Mark Hanna to pay one dollar towards such tax for each 
member of his household and require the poorest laborer to con- 
tribute a dollar for each person dependent upon his scant earnings 
for the necessaries of life—would never agree to such injustice, 
if they knew what they were doing. So it is no wonder that the 
indirect way of raising taxation is the best way according to the 
idea of the rich men. It is the best way because it hides the 
gross injustice of taxation from which they profit, an injustice to 
which the people would never submit if it was not so hidden as 
to pass unrecognized by them even while groaning under its bur- 
dens. And coffee offers at present an especially inviting field for 
the fall in price during the past three years is such that a tax upon 
it such as would alone yield the government a revenue of $70- 
000,000 a year could be imposed without raising the price of 
coffee above the level of four years ago. 


In proportion to the wealth that men enjoy under the pro- 
tection of government should they contribute to the support of 
government. It is the government that se- 
cures to them the ownership of property 
and its enjoyment, it is the government that 
gives title to the land that enables men to 
charge rent for its use, it is the government 
that gives franchises to railroads and gives charters to corpora- 


TAXATION OF OUR 
WEALTHIER 
CITIZENS. 
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tions by which our wealthier citizens are enabled to invest in rail- 
roads and corporations without entailing liability beyond the 
amount of their investments, it is the government that protects 
their ownership in such corporate properties and as represented 
by stocks and bonds; it is under the protection of government that 
they draw interest and dividends. In short it is under the shelter- 
ing arm of government that they enjoy the advantages that wealth 
confers, It is that arm that protects them from despoilment, to 
the protection of that arm they owe all that they have, and yet 
they not only seek to shift the costs of upholding that arm to the 
shoulders of others less able to bear them and owing less to the 
protection of that arm but endeavor to use that arm to despoil 
others. Clearly this is the height of injus- 
PRINCIPLES OF JuST tice. The strong arm of government should 
AND UNjusT be raised to protect all men, poor as well 
TAXATION. as rich from despoilment, and the costs of 
upholding it should be paid by those who 
owe most to its upholding, paid by men in proportion to the 
wealth which they enjoy under the protection of government. 
This is the rule of justice. We have seen how it can be 
applied in local taxation, it could similarly be applied in national 
taxation. But to avoid clash between state taxes and national 
taxes we can draw a divisional line, collect the taxes for local and 
state purposes by direct tax on the accumulated wealth of society, 
collect the national taxes by a direct tax on the earnings of 
accumulated wealth and thus tax every man according to his 
means, secure a just distribution of the burdens of taxation and 
so promote enterprise, industry, thrift and general prosperity. 








ALTGELD AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

F THERE is one Democrat high in the party councils whose 
sincerity and earnestness is above question, who champions 
the cause of the people and the downtrodden with unswerv- 

ing devotion, who is the uncompromising enemy of plutocracy, 
who commands our respect and wins our admiration above all 
others, that Democrat is ex-Governor Altgeld of Illinois. 
Strenuously has he striven and strenuously does he strive to 
cast the Democratic party free of its plutocratic influences and 
make of it a democratic party in fact as well as in name, a 
party worthy of the support of self-respecting and free American 
citizens who believe that our republic was created to serve the 
many not the few, that it has a mission and that that mission is 
to teach mankind that a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people is not only a possibility but the best 
and most successful of governments; in a word, to show that 
the precepts of Christ can be observed in government on this 
earth; that all men were created equal and with the divine 
right to rule under the laws of nature and prescribe rules for 
their own conduct so far as such rules may not conflict with 
the welfare of their fellow-man; that men were born to rule 
themselves not to be ruled ; that no man is born into the world 
with a right to rule over his fellows; that where men rule 
themselves they will be best ruled, happiness, general content- 
ment and prosperity be most advanced. And this Governor 
Altgeld believes has been accomplished, believes that the Dem- 
ocratic party is free of all plutocratic taint, that it offers safe 
refuge for the enemies of plutocracy. 

Thus says Illinois’ former Governor with the force of convic- 
tion: ‘‘ The Democratic party stands for the toiling masses of 
this country, the people who pay the taxes and fight the battles.’’ 
But can a party that expounds the beauty of a system of taxation 
that throws the great share of the burdens of taxation upon the 
toiling masses and exempts the rich from their just share of tax- 
ation be fairly said to stand for the toiling masses? We think 
not. Rather would we say that such a party stands against the 
toiling masses, in opposition to their interests, as their enemy 
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not as their friend. But not to be further diverted Governor 
Altgeld after expressing his evident conviction that the Demo- 
cratic party stands for the toiling masses adds that: ‘‘ It does 
not stand for Mr. Croker ; if it did it would not bea democratic 
party. Mr. Croker represents just what Hanna represents— 
money and spoils. If they changed places they would find their 
environment the same.’’ And these are undeniable truths. 

But is not the party of Croker, that is the gold wing of the 
party and under the leadership of the Democratic Congressmen 
of New York growing and destined to grow? ‘This is the lesson 
of the last campaign, a campaign that brought defeats to Demo- 
crats where standing for silver, victories where standing for gold. 
Undeniably if the Democratic party stands for Mr. Croker it is 
not a democratic party. But is it a democratic party? By its 
acts does it not show itself to be more of a plutocratic party, 
does it not show that it is the party of Croker and that like the 
party of Hanna it can be depended upon to serve the moneyed 
oligarchy? We think it does, that Republican and Democratic 
parties alike may be classed as plutocratic. And hence the place 
for a new party, a party of the people against the parties of 
plutocracy. 

Thus Governor Altgeld speaks of the successful organization 
of colossal trusts, and asserts that ‘‘the people are at the mercy 
of combined capital, that this is the heyday of the trusts.’’ But 
‘‘a chilling frost is coming soon. ‘The people are in revolt. The 
trusts will be smashed as certain as the sun shines.’’ 

Certain indeed is this unless the republic itself is smashed 
and a plutocracy reared up upon its ruins. But is the Democratic 
party to be the smasher of the trusts, can it be trusted to smash 
them? If it is to be an effective smasher it must smash at the 
roots. And at these roots, railroad discrimination, discrimination 
inbred in our railroad system, and that can only be eradicated by 
nationalizing our railroads the Democratic party is not at all 
inclined to smash. On the contrary it is disposed to perpetuate 
such discriminations by upholding the system that is permeated 
with such discrimination and that inevitably creates trusts and 
monopolies, inevitably for such discriminations confer monopoly. 

If then the trusts are to be smashed the Democratic party 
will not do it. Yet if the trusts are not smashed the republic 
will be. Therefore we have the alternatives of finding a trust 
smasher or seeing the trusts smash the republic. This being so 
our energies must be directed to finding, to building this new 
smasher unless, indeed, we are ready to abandon all our cherished 
ideals. And as we are not ready abandon such ideals, the ideals 
which gave birth to our republic ; as we are not imbued with the 
belief of the fatalist, as we do not believe that our republic is 
destined to shade off into a moneyed oligarchy and then the 
nation, through the turpitude that comes with the centralization 
of wealth in a few hands and the impoverishing of the many, 
decay ; as we are firmly of the belief that we hold our destiny in 
our own hands, that that destiny will be dark or bright as we 
make it, that if we show ourselves worthy of self rule the 
blessings of liberty and of an ever brightening and grander prog- 
ress and upliftment of mankind will be vouchsafed to our people 
we resolve to show ourselves worthy and we turn to the Peoples 
party to build up a smasher with which to smash the trusts and 
roll back the waves and aggressions of plutocracy which threaten 
to engulf our republic. 

And when the crisis comes in our nation’s history, when the 
time comes in the turn of our wheel of destiny when, coming to 
a dead center, it will turn backward to crush our hopes or roll 
forward again to unfold an era of greater greatness just as we 
may fail or we may succeed in battling with the aggressions of 
oligarchy, succeed in turning back those aggressions and so for- 
ward the wheel of progress or fail and so be crushed backward 
under the weight of a retrograding movement, a movement not 
towards greater liberties but greater oppressions, not towards a 
more perfect democracy but oligarchy and monarchy, not to- 
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wards happiness and progress but suffering, despair and decay 
we count upon the aid of such men as Altgeld who, though now 
putting trust in the reformation of one or other of the old par- 
ties, are the unswerving friends of the people, the uncompro- 
mising enemies of plutocracy, and count upon their aid, the aid 
that will bring success, not as a mere hope but as an unshakable 
belief. 








“RATIONAL MONEY.” 


Editor of THe AMERICAN : 


Dear Sir :—I1 have read the review of my book, ‘“‘ Rational 
Money,”’ in your issue of October 15th, and I wish to express my 
thanks both for the words of appreciation and for the criticism it 
contains. In respect to the latter my only regret is that the 
reader of the review will, I think, be apt to conclude that none 
of the plans of regulating the money volume, spoken of on pp. 
126-27 of ‘‘Rational Money,’’ can be made a practical success, 
whereas, even admitting all that the reviewer says, there are at 
least two methods that would do the work: (1.) The call bond 
plan, whereby the government, when the currency needed con- 
traction, would sell bonds subjec: to recall at the pleasure of the 
government, which power to recall could be exercised when the 
currency needed expansion. Whether or no the rise and fall of 
interest would automaticaily cause the purchase and return of 
bonds so as to regulate the money volume, it seems clear that the 
government initiative in sale and recall would be able to accom- 
plish the purpose. The reviewer does not mention this ca// part 
of the system suggested in ‘‘ Rational Money,’’ p. 128. (2.) ‘The 
plan whereby the government would go into the market and buy 
bonds and stocks, etc., when the currency needed expansiun, and 
sell them when contraction were required. This certainly would 
do the work, and if, as the reviewer thinks, the government 
would buy at high prices and sell at low prices, the loss to the 
government would be only the cost of a slight operativn of the 
greenback presses and a little expense for paper and ink. [ 
think, however, that the government would be able to buy at 
low figures and sell at high. It could choose what it would buy 
and what it would sell at any given time so as to accomplish 
this. There was no intent on my part to confine the plan to 
national, state or municipal bonds ; the ‘‘etc.’’ covers anything 
it may be found advantageous to buy and sell. When expansion 
were desired the government could buy such bonds or stocks as 
were low at the time, and when contraction became necessary it 
could sell such part of its holdings as could be sold to best advan- 
tage. A buyer with boundless capital and unlimited power of 
holding could surely buy and sell so as to realize a profit. If 
bonds should go up and down the wrong way mining and manu- 
facturing and railroad stocks would certainly, as a rule, be low 
on a falling market when the government wished to buy, and 
high on a rising market when the government wished to seil. 
And there would be substantially no risk in buying such securi- 
ties on a falling market, when the buyer holds the power of 
turning the movement of prices and restoring the market. The 
question of profit or loss, however, appears to me a matter 
entirely subordinate. The fundamental matter is efficient regu- 
lation of the money volume. This plan would secure that end, 
and even with the worst conceivable case the loss would be a 
mere trifle, since it costs the government almost nothing to man- 
ufacture a few more greenbacks. 

This plan of purchase and sale of properties, if used alone, 
would probably result in piling up great masses of property in 
government hands. The growth ot population and business 
requiring larger volumes of money would make the total of the 
expansions (or purchases) much greater than the total of con- 
tractions (or sales). The regulation of the money volume could 
therefore be made incidentally a means of securing public owner- 
ship of railways, mines and other monopolies, without taxation 
and without injustice. In this way, through its sovereign power 
of issuing and regulating money, the nation would absorb a part 
of the unearned increment that now goes to private individuals 
and corporations. 

If it were not desired to make the regulation of money a 
means of permanent national investment, the purchase plan 
would not be used alone, but only in combination with other 
plans (as suggested on p. 128 of Rational Money). The methods 
of making public expenditures more or less than the sums realized 
from taxation, though too cumbrous to do the work alone, may 
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be of great use in connection with other means of adjustment. 
For example, the increase of money normally requisite from 
year to year to keep pace with the natural growth of population 
and business, could be secured by a public expenditure exceeding 
the tax receipts, the difference being made up, not from money 
derived from government bonds, or borrowed in any way, but by 
greenbacks manufactured for that purpose by the government. 

The reviewer criticises in a powerful manner my statement 
that interest rises when prices fall, and falls when money is 
plentiful. I may have been wrong about it, but I had no less 
authority than John Stuart Mill, who says (Bk. III, c. xxiii, § 3 
Polit. Ec.), ‘‘ In speculative times money lenders as well as other 
people are inclined to extend their business by stretching their 
credit ; they lend more than usual (just as other classes of dealers 
and producers employ more than usual) of capital which does not 
belong to them. Accordingly, these are the times when the rate 
of interest is low. During the revulsion, on the contrary, in- 
terest rises inordinately, because, while there is a most pressing 
need on the part of many persons to borrow, there is a general 
disinclination to lend.’’ 

Mili goes on to state that an effort was made by law to keep 
interest down in times of falling prices, with the result that bor- 
rowers had to pay more than ever to compensate the lender for 
risking the penalties of the law. He also saysthat war or a new 
and large field for investment, like railway building, may disturb 
the normal law of interest and run it up in times of prosperity. 
In § 4 he says that the quantity of money in and of itself does 
not affect the rate of interest, but by indirect effects an increase 
in the volume of currency (with rising prices) tends to lower 
interest and vice versa. 

In discussing the fourth plan, the reviewer does not note one 
important factor in my statement. I said, p 127 of ‘‘ Rational 
Money,’’ ‘‘If a system of Postal Banks were established where 
loans were made (to the people) at an interest varying with the 
movement of prices, the volume of the currency would probably 
receive all needed regulation automatically. Zhe law would fix 
a sliding scale of interest so that the rate would rise, perhaps ix 
geometric ratio, as prices rose above the normal level, and fall in 
corresponding ratio as prices fell.’’ Inthe review the italicized 
words are omitted, and the plan is objected to on the ground that 
‘* interest rises with profits and profits with prices.’’ We have 
seen that there is high authority to the contrary, but even if we 
admit that interest naturally rises with rising prices, it would be 
easy for the law to fix the scale in such a way that interest on 
government loans would rise fas¢er than on outside loans, so that 
government loans would come in as prices rose even though out- 
side commercial interest should rise at the same time. On the 
other hand, if outside interest should fall as prices went down, 
the postal interest rate could fall still more and there would be 
little or no risk in loaning on a falling market when the lender 
holds the power of changing the falling market to a rising one, is 
indeed exercising that very power in making the loans. 

While not agreeing with quite all the reviewer says, I 
heartily thank him for his kind and able discussion, and hope to 
adopt some of his suggestions and call attention to the rest, in 
the next edition of ‘‘ Rational Money,”’ 


Boston, Mass. FRANK PARSONS. 

[The question is not so much: what may be feasible ways to 
secure for ourselves money of stable purchasing power, z. ¢. honest 
or rational money but what is the best way. And to our mind 
a way that would cause the government loss is not the best way. 
Prof. Parson’s rejoinder that such loss would be immaterial, that 
it could be made good at very little cost by turning the greenback 
presses does not impress us at all for such making good of losses 
would be like a man paying losses in business by issuing his 
notes and considering thereby that he had squared accounts. In 
short it would be floating paper without value received. When 
a man gives his notes in return for something of equal value to 
the face of those notes, exchanges his notes for property he is 
doing sound business, and as the banks say his paper is business 
paper. Now the government is but the conglomerate of indi- 
viduals. It should not issue notes to pay losses. The issue of 
greenbacks to cover ordinary deficits we cannot bring our- 
selves to approve. But when a deficit is occasioned because of 
the creation of some public work of permanent value and of 
earning power it is a very different matter. Such deficits could 
properly be met by the government by the issue of its notes, 











its greenbacks, for then in exchange for its greenbacks it would 
get property, property that would provide the means of paying 
those notes and thus make room for the issue of more greenbacks 


for the creation of further public works. If we did not provide 
for such payment we would surely come to a point where the 
continued issue of greenbacks for public works would mean in- 
flation and depreciated and irrational money. We would either 
have to halt in our public works, borrow at interest to continue 
them or put up with dishonest money such as would put a 
blight on all private works. ‘To summarize, to issue greenbacks 
to cover government losses is wrong and unwise, to issue green- 
backs in return for property of permanent value is sound and 
wise, provided such issue be always regulated with regard to the 
movement of prices. Finally to make the government a gigantic 
even though beneficent speculator, and a speculator playing with 
loaded dice strikes us very unfavorably.—Editor of Tux AMERI- 
CAN. ] 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


Evolution of the American People. 
A Constitutional History of the American People. 1776-1850. By FRANCIS 
NEWTON THORPE. New York: Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 

Fifteen years since John Bach McMaster, then almost 
unknown, gave to the public the first volume of his ‘‘ History 
of the People of the United States’’ and at once won a high 
place among historians. He was soon after made a pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania and charged with 
teaching American history.. He was only one of a remarkable 
group of young men the authorities of that university gathered 
to lecture upon history and to direct the studies of the students, and 
now another of this group, Francis Newton Thorpe, gives the 
world a book of great value, in that it shows clearly the building 
up of a great nation. This work he calls ‘‘A Constitutional 
History of the American People.’’ ‘The work is strong from end 
to end and is fair in presentation of the great questions involved 
in constitution building in the several states and in the nation. 
There is no intention to prejudice the reader for or against any 
of the great questions now at issue, and only in the discussion of 
the financial question does Mr. Thorpe abandon the judicial 
method and become a partisan. It is evident that he does so 
from a want of knowledge of economic questions and not because 
he wants to advance the interests of the oligarchy of wealth. 
The chapters on ‘‘A People Without a Country’’ and “ Free 
States and Slave States Contrasted’’ are most interesting, and 
will be read with great attention and profit by all those who are 
too young to have taken a part in the great struggle that the war 
of 1861-1865 brought to an end. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Corporations, Finance, Local Govern- 
ment and Education,’’ the irrepressible conflict between plutocracy 
and the people is brought under discussion. Mr. Thorpe’s belief 
that the people will triumph is evident from these words : 

‘* | he principal contest in American democracy may be said to have been 
between individualistic and communistic forces in the evolution of our forms 
of government. In the eighteenth century all the forces of the state were 
organized for the advantage of the individual rather than for the commu- 
nity. This found expression in nearly all laws establishing schools, found- 
ing benevolent institutions, and ever more perfectly forming American 
democracy on a civil instead of a military basis. After 1840 an altruistic 
effort was made on a vast scale in this country. The powers of legislation 
were thus made to contribute to the general welfare, and yet, as far as 
possible, without limiting the privileges or denying the rights of the indi- 
vidual. To this course of altruism there were exceptions, as in those 
obligations to perpetuate slavery or to discriminate between free persons 
of color and other freemen. These discriminations, after all, only illustrate 
the course and the nature of the evolution going on. As we follow the 
making of the West we notice how each new state makes elaborate 
provision for the free education of its people. This provision for free 
education was made obligatory on state legislatures. As yet there were 
no obligations on the legislatures to enact laws protecting the individual 
against corporations, syndicates or trusts, for these had not then threatened 
to endanger individual rights; few such organizations existed. The 


struggle unconsciously recorded in these limitations and obligations on 
legislative bodies is a struggle between free industry and slavery, between 
ignorance and knowledge, between the use and abuse of public credit. 
The intensity of that altruism which dictated these limitations and obliga- 
tions will not diminish, and the more perfect union in course of evo ution 
will be the realization of social efficiency and of the equal opportunity of 
all men,” 
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Wanamaker’s. 


The New Royale The priceis $1.50. 
Gloves for Men 


and Women. 


There are five 
styles for women, 
one for misses ; four for men and 
one for boys. ‘The women’s in 
clasp, button and Mousquetaire ; 
round seams and pique ; the men’s 
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sensible, practical, and 
we guarantee them in a way broad 
But we 
have more than the guarantee to 
offer ; we have gloves you’ll thank 


us for selling you. 
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This book is one that will have great value for years to come, 
for the work proposed has been done in a way to satisfy. It is 
both concise and ample. The reader feels when he puts this 
book down that he need not go further for a knowledge of the 
why and the how of the building up of the American nation. 
He must believe the people who have been equal to so many 
trials, will be able to meet the great perils that now beset them. 
He must see that the community will triumph and not the plu- 
tocracy. That we will surely have a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 

* 2k 


A Chronicle of EE 


Red Rock. By THoMAS NELSON PAGE. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The poetic flavor of the preface prepares one for a prose idyll 
of the old South before the war. ‘‘ It was a goodly land in those 
old times—a rolling country, lying at the foot of the Blue Moun- 
tain spurs, with forests and fields, rich meadows filled with fat 
cattle ; watered by streams sparkling and bubbling over rocks, 
winding under willows and sycamores, to where the hills melted 
away in the low alluvial lands, where the sea once washed and 
still left its memory and its name.’’ Of its people the author 
speaks in a tone of defiant pride. An oligarchy, yes, but ‘‘ has 
one ever known the members of a democracy to rule so justly ?’’ 
The book proclaims itself a plea and a vindication. We can well 
be tolerant towards even an over-colored picture of a departed 
era. These old southern grandees are ideals of humanity. They 
are shown as having most of the virtues and all the graces, and 


‘ as having endured the bitterest of calamities —‘‘ their slaves were 


put over them ’’—with the triumphant stoicism of the martyrs. 
They have not only survived but conquered. They live on in 
the glory of saddened memories, and the bite of unexpected 
sarcasm is felt in the remark, ‘‘ the great thing is not to despond 
even though the brilliancy be dimmed ; in the new glitter one 
need not necessarily forget the old radiance.’’ 

The story is the longest and most ambitious by this favorite 
writer of short stories. It puts on the stage the familiar groups 
typical of the period. The devastation of war has left its doleful 
trace on the once happy and thriving community. The estates have 
passed into the hands of the former man of affairs, who, backed 
by money lenders, has now wrested it from its impoverished 
owner. Cruelty and villany figure in the plot. The play of 
character is skillfully handled. Interest never flags. If the 
story might perhaps have been somewhat condensed with 
advantage, it is still a story that will give equal pleasure to 
readers North and South, though not the same. The illustra- 
tions are capital. 
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The Road to Paris. 
Page & Co §1.50. 
It was with undisguised interest that we took up for perusal 
this, Mr. Stephens’ latest novel, recalling with pleasure the 
former work of this popular author, ‘‘ The Continental Dragoon.’’ 
The present book, we are sorry to state, does not attain the 
heights of romance of the previous volume. In this Mr. Stephens 
gives us another novel of the vivid, hair-raising kind, with 
plenty of blood and thunder, battles, fights, conspiracies, cap- 
tures, escapes, love stories, and the rest, that always appear in 
this kind of well regulated novel. We anticipate that the present 
book will have an unusually large sale, for it will appeal with 
great strength to a large class of our novel reading public who 
are amply content to have themselves duped into reading with 
rapt attention such stories as the present with its impossible 
scenes and actions. 

We regret to see Mr. Stephens descend to the mere money- 
maker at the expense of the author. He has the power in his 
pen of strong expression and is a good pen-painter ; and we sor- 
row to see the present day literature lose the true writer for the sen- 
sational. Our author describes the escape of the hero of the 
story from the Bastile in the following glowing and remarkable 
mannet : ‘‘ By patiently and painfully forcing aside his gum with 
a chip of firewood, and by strong exertions of thumb and 
forefinger, he succeeded in extracting the tooth after several 
hours of excruciating pain and labor. With the tooth itself he 
hollowed out of a fagot’s end a place in which afterwards to set 
its root, which he then fastened securely in this handle by means 
of extemporized wooden wedges. He thus had a scraper, so 
adjusted that he could apply his full strength in using it. In 


By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS. Boston: L C. 
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Catarrh is our coun- 
try’s enemy. Lagrippe, 
.. lung troubles and 
other diseases of 
the mucous mem- 
brane take hold 
of our people 
and fatalresults 
follow with 
= alarming  fre- 
quency. All of 
‘these troubles 
‘ arecatarrh, and 
- cannot exist 
where the membranes are clean and 
healthy. 

Mrs. Lou Davis, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
tells in her letter how Dr. Hartman’s 
great catarrh remedy, Pe-ru-na, eured 
her of la grippe and serious lung com- 
plication. She says: 


‘*T was afflicted with a disease com- 
monly known as lagrippe two years 
ago; the doctors said I had consump- 
tion. I got one bottle of Pe-ru-na and 
the second night my cough stopped. 
I tvok eaveral. bottles, and I will say 
that I believe I would be a dead woman 
now if it had not been for Pe-ru-na.’ 


Mary M. Pruitt, Palpa, Mo., says: 
Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 

‘‘T had la grippe for three suceessive 
years; it seemed to get a tighter hold 
on me each year. It seemed I was in 
the jaws of death. What had helped 
me before would not do me any good. 
I saw an advertisement of Pe-ru-na. I 
procured two bottles and it cured me. 
I have not felt any symptom since. 
You may use this in any way you 
please.” 


Ask any Druggist tor a free Pe-ru-na Almanac for the year 1899. 
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without them. I have used them forsome time 
for indigestion and biliousness and am now com- 
pletely cured. Recommend them, to every one. 
Once tried, you will never be without them in 
the family.” Epw. A. MARX, Albany, N. Y. 
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Holiday Books 


The Fair God. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
By Lew Watiace Aoliday Edition. 
A great story, superbly illustrated with 
40 full-page photogravures, 76 head- 
pieces, 76 rubricated initials and tail- 
pieces, by Eric Pape. 2 vols., crown 
8vo., $7.00. 


The House of the Seven Gables.. 


By NATHANIEL HAwtHORNE. Aoli- 
day Edition, With 20 full-page phuto- 
gravures and many head-pieces and 
initials. 2 vols., crown 8vo., $5.00. 


The Beginnings of New England 


By Joun Fiske. J/lustrated Edition. 
Containing numerous Portraits, Maps, 
Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, 
Prints, and other Historic Material. 
8vo., $4.00. 


A Child’s History of England. 


By Cuarves Dickens. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With 48 full-page engravings. 
Crown 8vo., handsomely bound, $2.50. 


A beautiful book, profusely illustrated 
with admirable pictures of castles, 
cathedrals, abbeys, battlefields, etc. 


The Life of Our Lord in Art. 


By EsTeLttx M. Hur_y. With about 
100 illustrations. Uniferm with Miss 
Hurll’s Edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Art 
Works. 8vo., $3 00. 


The Battle of the Strong. 


By GILBERT Parkgsr, author of ‘‘ The 
Seats of the Mighty” etc. Fifteenth 
Thousand, 12mo., $1.50. 


This romance must be included among 
the three or four greatest fiction works 
of the year. It contains some of the 
best character drawing done by any 
living writer, and is a lasting contribu- 
tion to romantic historical fiction.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Prisoners of Hope. 


By Mary JOHNSTON. With a Frontis- 
piece Illustration. Crown 8vo., $1.50. 


Wonderfully dramatic and fascinating. 
The scene is laid in Colontai Virginia. 
in the days vf Charles the Second, and 
the story is not only a sound piece of 
historical fiction, but a vigorous, forci- 
ble, stirring romance. — Charlesion 
Newsand Courier. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth. 


A Story of Washington’s Campaign in 

New Jersey in 1778. By EvereT T. 

— Illustrated, crown 8vo., 
1.50. 


The Charming Sally. 


Privateer Schooner of New York; a 
tale of 1765. By JamEs OTIS. With 
illustrations. Crown 8vo., $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane. 


A Christmas Story for Girls. By 
ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Margaret Kent.”’ With illus- 
trations. 16mo., $1.25. 


The Story of Little Jane and Me. 


A Charming Story of Girl Life in New 
York Fifty Years Ago. By M. E. 
Square 12mo., $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 








less than eight months, after setting to work, he had opened a 
way through the chimney.”’ 

- What remarkable teeth the men of those days must have had ! 
Can any present day victim imagine that it would be possible for 


him with only one tooth as an instrument to work with to dig , 


through such walls as the Bastile had—some seven or eight feet 
thick of masonry—and thus to freedom. How sadly the human 
species has degenerated in the matter of teeth since the time of 
this story, only some 120 years ago. However it is the ill wind, 
etc., and the dentists are doubtless duly thankful. 

Mr. Stephens has a too vivid imagination that runs away 
with his common sense judgment at times, as in this volume. 
In the ‘‘ Continental Dragoon’? this fault is entirely missing. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the workmanship of 
this book. The cover is attractive and striking and the pictures, 
of which there are several, by H. C. Edwards, good. 
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A Litile Puritan Rebel. By EpitH Rosinson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


A wholesome, interesting story that one can devote an 
evening to without a subsequent feeling that the time has been 
wasted. This can hardly be said of a thousand and one of the 
present day novels, and is in itself no faint praise. But we can 
honestly say more and in all candor praise this as a thoroughly 
well written little story, in which the author has made excellent 
use of the historic incidents and characters upon which she builds 
it. Whether the love story is also authentic we do not know, 
nor does it matter, but it is probable enough to fill out the blanks 
in what is of record of the life of Sir Harry Vane, the liberal 
minded Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1636. Mis- 
tress Frances Wray, who really did become Sir Harry’s wife, is 
the proper heroine in this book, which seems to be dedicated to 
‘* showing how the matter of a veil, with divers distractions 
arising therefrom, was a potent cause of the English Revolution,”’ 
in which Sir Harry took part against the king. ‘The book is 
nicely printed and tastefully illustrated. 

* 
Direct Legislation: By Cuas. E. CHADMAN. Home Study Publishing 
Co.: 460 West Adams street, Chicago. 10 cents, 


A booklet of some forty odd pages throwing much needed 
light upon what is bound soon to become a burning political 
question. We here are introduced to direct legislation, not as a 
theory, not as what some might regard as a Utopian reform to 
perfect government, and to make men their own rulers in fact as 
well as in name, but introduced to it as it is practiced, and with 
eminent success, in Switzerland. ‘To the historical presentation 
of what direct legislation is, Mr. Chadman appends an allegory 
bringing to mind tbe history of the world, uncovering in all its 
nakedness that which lies at the bottom of class privileges and 
pointing out the way in which to accomplish the overturning of 
class privileges and the establishment of a rule of equality and 
justice on earth ; an allegory based not on figments of the imagi- 
nation, but the facts of history as no one can fail to see save he 
who uses not his brains, thinks not for himself but lets someone 
else do his reasoning and so his voting for him—he himself being 
but a puppet. And yet it was for such that Mr. Chadman 
appended the allegory for, as he says, ‘‘ Almost nineteen hundred 
years ago a teacher there was who taught many new philoso- 
phies. And the trueness of his teachings was emphasized by 
analogies, or parables, that connected the truths he announced 
with everyday matters in the lives of the people towhom he 
spoke. ‘For,’ said this teacher, ‘I speak to those who, having 
ears, hear not, and having eyes see not the things which most 
nearly concern them.’ ’’ 

2k 
The Success of a Failure. By J. H.LINcoLN. Omaha: Vincent Publish- 
ing Co, 25 cents. 

A political novel by a Bryan man, being the story of a 
young, ambitious and well to do Republican campaigner during 
the canvass of 1896. The political tour of this young man of 
Boston reared in wealth and gold man and monopolist from his 
environments winds up in the rural districts of Nebraska where 
he meets in joint debate and is bested in argument by Nebraska’s 
horny handed sons of toil, poor and groaning under a load of 
injustice and oppression but alert, enlightened and well posted 
on the questions of the day. Thus is the young campaigner 
making a grand failure. But the film over his eyes, born with 
him as it were and preventing him from feeling for and sympa- 
thizing with the producing classes in their struggles and suffer- 
ings is drawn aside as the result of intercourse with the people 
whom he had been educated to look upon as belonging to a lower 
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The Rise and 
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American Politics 


A Sketch of Oonstitutional Develcpment 
BY 


HENRY JONES FORD 


Cloih, 12mo, Price, $1.50 


The purpose of this werk is to tell the 
story of our poliics so as to explain 
their nature and interpret their char. 
acteristics. 





“ This book is, more strictly than any 
other, a history of political ideas as they 
have given form to American party 
divisions and growths . . . ‘The 
analytical index is remarkably extensive 
for so small a book, and gives an im- 
pressive idea of how very much is really 
contained in the small compass.’’— The 
Daily Advertiser, Boston. 

‘* A book which will prove of genuine 
interest to the students of American pol- 
itics. . . * A valuable contribution 
to the literature of our political and gov- 
ernmental develo: ment. It contains a 
vast amount of information.’’— The Sun, 
Baltimore. 

‘*A work which should prove profita- 
ble to anyone desirous of tracing the ori- 
gin of our political system, for it is a 
trustworthy and helpful guide to a his- 
torical and critical knowledge of the sub- 


.ject.’— The Free Press, Wetroit. 


“A valuable text-book for every 
thoughtful citizen. It is a concise ac- 
count of American democracy.’’—The 


Outlook. 
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caste but whom he finds to be his equals, his superiors in honesty 
and enlightenment and argument, his inferiors only in wealth. 
And so the Republican campaigner turns from the party he 
enlisted, from motives of personal ambition, to serve, makes pub- 


. lic confession, becomes a popular hero and the campaigning trip 


that seemed destined to an ignominious failure ends in a brilliant 
success. So the title. 

This story is evidently written by close student of the cam- 
paign of 1896 and one who has made careful note of the calibre 
of arguments used—arguments direct and logical on one side, 
composed of generalities, tending to the abusive, on the other. 
As a whole the work is a very superior one in its class and there- 
fore it is somewhat regrettable that in the later chapters leading 
up to the climax the farmers debating with the Repuplican cam- 
paigner of the East are permitted to present a weak case and fall 
into several gross blunders that are not exposed. Yet it must be 
said that many Bryan advocates in 1897 were guilty of just such 
extravagances as are here put in their mouths. 

As our author sets out, his purpose is ‘‘to record more his- 
tory than fiction, more facts than fancy.’’ And this we can say 
he has well accomplished though when we read of the Democratic 
National Convention of 1896 being held before the Republican, 
and the issues of bonds during the Cleveland administration for 
gold as amounting to $162,000,000, the last issue of $100,000,000 
being overlooked, we feel that our purveyor of history in story 
garb is a little bit careless to say the least. 


** 


Bijli the Dancer. By JAMES BLYTHE PATTON. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. 


age & Co. $1.50. 


The once vast earth is being shrivelled up into a hand-ball, 
not by the parching sun, nor by the fumes of industry’s smoke- 
stacks, but by the blighting foot-print of the globe-trotting Paul 
Pry. He pokes his nose into every nook and cranny, turns the 
charm of mystery to penny-a-line account, makes merchandise of 
his trespassings, and ransacks the secret recesses of homes and 
sacred temples to scrape together materials for a vulgar but 
lucrative peep-show. Nothing is now sacred, veiled, or unex- 
plored. Last in the grand rush for fresh fields and pastures new 
is the poor novelist. He casts a hungry eye around, only to find 
his country plowed and harrowed into fine dust by the steam pens 
of this generation of fiction farmers. He sinks knee-deep in the 
inky mire and his mercantile heart drops into his shoes as he sees 
how the community, the class, the institution, the sexes, the 
family, the individual, nay—even the imaginary monstrosity and 
impossibility in human form, have been cultivated, reaped and 
threshed once more to dust by his fellow toilers with the steam pen 
harvester. There is nothing left for the honest would-be novelist to 
discover or raise. All the seed, that is to say, all the really good 
seed, with pedigrees going up to the great old originators, has 
been used up. Every mongrel variation of species has been 
under forced culture till the product has come toa stop at the 
mule stage. 

The belated fictionist who missed his chance to be born in 
the good old times when idcas were new and writers few has now 
only one chance to hang on if he thinks he has a right to live on 
his inkpot—he must turn cook. As a matter of fact he has 
turned cook, not only the novelist, but the scientiest and all the 
other ists. They cook the old husks left by their betters. Some 
are great in the culinary art of concocting savory hash, others 
fake up deceptive messes of the same stuff but beautified by 
architectural devices and Frenchified as croquettes. Others, per- 
haps the majority, are only able to drown good material in broth 
that is next cousin to dishwater. So goes the once glorious 
story-telling business. Well, none of these deplorable cases is 
intended to hold this particular novel with the unlovely name. 
Its owner is lovely enough to be madly beloved by the dusky hero, 


who is only one shade madder than the lover universal, if that . 


is possible. She, Miss Bijli of Bhopal, is an Indian nautch girl, 
the nineteenth century descendant of the primitive ballet girl. 
The antediluvian ballet was very fascinating in its way, what- 
ever that way was, as is clearly proven by the cordial toleration 
extended to the art and artistes unto this day. 

_ Here is the soul history and heart romance of a hereditary 
Pirouetter on the long-suffering tip-toe. It is good for us to learn 
that these animated toys conceal an occasional heart and soul 
behind the charms which, though freely displayed, reveal so little 
of that sort. Miss Bijli experiences as liberal a share of life’s 
little tragedies as is good for an oriental butterfly to know, and if 
her heart is capable of a reflection and she of giving it voice, we 
should probably hear her mutter that if the dance and its delights 





make life’s bliss, she for one would as soon seek happiness in a 
nunnery. The story is just an ordinary romance told in the old 
Persian manner, with the scenery and proper names of northern 
India for its setting. It is very nicely written and deserves com- 
mendation for the skill with which its poetical disguise illusion- 









izes the reader. 
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establishes it. The proprietors of Compound 
Oxygen have both stated the facts as to the 
virtues of their remedy, and furnished a mass of 
reliable testimony which is at your service, and 
can be had for the asking. Send for book of 200 
pages, with testimonials and records of surpris- 
irg cures of Consumption, Asthma, Bronebitis, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Headache, ete. Home or 
office treatment. Consultation free. 

- DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard street, (Room Aj 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
San Francisco. Cal. Toronto, Can. 












IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
imvented to 
prevent 
and eure Colds, Cetarrh 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 
d stamp for description and testimonia!s to 


Sen 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 





















7,000 BICYCLES 
carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 


Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 
Used Wheels, late models, all 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00. WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 





PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
List ani Art Catalogue of Swell 
798 Models, 


BICYCLE FREE 


for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted. Learn 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 
money. 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE CO. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


THE: AMERICAN. 
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-D. APPLETON & COPIPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


A Pictorial History of the War with Spain 


CANNON AND CAMERA 


Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American 
War in Cuba, Camp Life, and the Return of 
the Soldiers. Described and illustrated by 
J. C. Hemme*tT With over 100 full-page 
pictures taken by the author, and an Index. 
Large }2mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Mr. Hemment is probably the first photog- 
rapher who has obtained:at close range a com- 
lete series of pictures illustrating a war from 
its incep ion to is close. He was on the wreck 
of the ne while the Commission was sittirg. 


*,. He saw the volunteers called isto service, and 


visited Oamps Black and Chickamauga, He was 
at Tampa and with Admiral Sampson's squad- 
ron, and he was »t Santiago from the begin- 
ning to the surrender. Mr. Hemment was under 
fire with the Regulars and Rough Riders at El 
Caney, San Juan and elsewhere, and he shared 
in the dramatic scenes preceding the capitula- 
tion. He witnessed the bombardment of San- 
tiago and saw Cervera’s fleet destroyed. Later, 
Mr. Hemment was present at Camp Wikoff, and 
saw the return of the Regulars, the Rough 
Riders and the Seventy-first Regiment. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 


By Hersert Spenc-8. Volume I. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Entirely reset. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

The rapid progress in biology during the last 
generation has necessitated a revision of this 
work. The principal changes which Mr. 
Spencer has made are as follows: New chapters 
on Metabolism ; The Dynamic Element of Life ; 
Structure; Cell Life and Cell Multiplication ; 
Genesis, Heredity and Variati n; and Recent 
Criticisms and Hypotheses. The chapter, The 
Arguments from Embryology, has been mainly 
re-written, and there are a number of smaller 
additions in the form of new sections incorpo- 
rated in pre-existing chapters. The additions 
mentioned and three new appendices —The Gen- 
eral Law of Animal Fertility; The Inadequacy 
of Natural Selection, ete ; and The Inheritance 
of Functionally Wrought Modifications—have 
in the size of the volume to 706 pages. 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


By James Fitz-Maurice Ketty. Member of 
the Spanish Academy. A. new volume in 
The Literature of the World Series, 
— by Edmund Gosse. 12mo, cloth, 


“ This is an excellent and model handbook. It 
is treated with perspective and proportion ; it is 
comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry as 
dust; the judgments are judicial, impartial and 
well on the hither side of exaggeration ; the 
style is good, lucid and interesting. . . . It 

>is a work well done by one who has a thorough 

gtip of his subject, and has thought out its 
essentials before he set pen to paper.—London 
Academy. 


Other Volumes in this Series. Each 


z2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 


By Ricuarp Gaerett, 0.B.. LL.D., Keeper of 
Printed Books in the British Museum. 


ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE 


By Giteert Murray, M.A, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


By Epwarp Downey, D.O.L., LL.D , Professor 
; = mn Literature at the University of 
n. : 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Epmunp Gosss, Hon. M. A, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


UNCLE REMUS—HIS SONGS AND 
HIS SAYINGS 


By Jon. Coanp.urer Harris. . With 1i2 illustra- 
tions, by A. B. Frost. Library Edition, 
12mo, cloth, $200. Also Edition de Luxe, 
vellum binding, limited to 250 copies, $10.00 


net, 

“The old tales of the plantations have vever 
been told as Mr. Harris has told them. Each 
narrative is to the point and so swiftin itsaction 
upon the risibilities of the reader that one almost 
loses consciousness of the pri»ted page and 
fancies it is the voice of the lovable ol darky 
himself that steals across the senses and brings 
mirth inextinguishable as it comes.’”—New 
York Tribune. - 


THE SEVEN SEAS 


A volume of Peems by Rupyarp KIPLING, 
author of ‘Many Inventions,” ‘‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads,” etc., 12mo, cloth, $1.60; half 
calf, $3.00 ; morocco, $5.00. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


By ALexanpeR Dumas. With a Letter from 
A‘exandre Dumas fils, and 250 illustra ions 
by Maurice Leloir. In 2 volumes. 8vo, cloth, 
$4.00. Also Edition de Luxe,2 v:ls., royal 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, in a box, limited to 
750. copies, $12.00 net. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By Coariks A. Dawa. With Portrait. Large 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 


The late Charles A. Dana’s ‘ Recollections of 
the Civil W r’’ forms one of the most 1emarka- 
ble volumes of historical, political and personal 
reminiscences which have been given to the 
public. Mr. Dana was not only practically a 
member of the Cabinet and in the confidence of 
the leaders of Washington, but he was also the 
chosen representative of the War Department 
with General Grant and other military com- 
manders, and he was present at many of the 
councils which preceded movements of the 
greatest importance, Mr. Dana was selected to 
sit in judgment upon charges of trearon, bribery 
and fraud, and he was familiar with all the 
inner workings of the vast machinery which 
was set in operation by the war. The import- 
ance of this unwritten history is obvious. 
Furthermore, Mr. Dana’s own narrative is re- 
inforced by many letters from Grant, Stanton, 
Sherman and others, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 1763- 
1783. 


Being the chapters and passages relating to 
America from the author's ‘** History of Eng- 
land in the Fighteenth Century” By WIL- 
LI14aM EDWARD HARTPOLE LEcKy. M. P, 
author of ‘‘The History of European 
Morals,” ‘‘Democracy and _Liberty,’’ 
“ Rationalism in Europe,”’ etc. Arranged 
and edited with historical and biographical 
notes by James Albert Woodburn, Professor 


of American History and Politics in Indiana . 


University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD. 


By Cy Warman, author of ‘‘ The Express Mes- 
senger,”’ etc. A new volume?n the Story 
of the West Series, edited by Ripley 
Hitcheock. With maps and mapy illustra- 
tions by B. West Clinedinst, and from pbo- 
sage Uniform edition. 12mo, cloth, 

i 


‘* Former volumes in the Story of the West 
Series dealt in pic'uresque and vivid fashion 
with he Indian, the miner and the’ cowboy. 
The series is telling in enduring form the story 
of the pioneer period and of the elements and 
personalities which made it the unique thing 
it was.”’— Boston Herald. 


Other Volumes in ae ey Each 12mo, cloth, 
50. 


THE STORY OF THE COWBOY. 

By E Hove, author of ‘“‘ The Singing Mouse 
Stories’ etc Illustrated by William L. Wells 
and C, M. Russell. 


THE STORY OF THE MINE 


As illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode of 
Nevada. By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


THE STORY OF THE INDIAN. 


By GeorGs BIRD GRINNELL, author of ‘‘ Paw- 
nee Hero Stories,’’ ‘* Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales,’’ etc. 


A New Volume in the Concise Knowledge 
Library, 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
From the Earliest Historical Time to the 
Year 1898. 


By EpGaB SanpDEBson, M. A., sometime Scholar 
of Clare College, Cambridge; author of ** A 
History of e British Empire,” ‘‘ The 
British Empire in the Nineteenth Century,” 
“Outlines of the World’s History,” eic. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Natural History,” ‘‘ Astron- 
omy” and ‘The Historical Reference 
Book.’’ Small 8vo, half leather, $2.00. 

The thoroughness and compaciness of this 
well-digested and comprehensive work render 
it invaluable as a convenient book of reference. 
The American edition has brought the history 
of our own country down to the close of the 
war with Spain. : 


BIRD-LIFE. 
A Quide to the Study. of Our Common 
Birds, 


By Frank M CuHapmays, Assistant Curater of 
Mammalogy and Ornithelogy, American 
Museum of Natural Histosy; author of 
“Handbook of SBirds of Eastern North 
America.’”’ With 75 full-page plates and nu- 
merous text drawings b rnest Seton 
Thompson. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Te edition in colors of the above, 8vo, cloth, 


THE NATORAL HISTORY OF SEL- 
BOURNE AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON NATURE. 
By Gi'BeaT WHITE. With an introduction by 
John Burroughs, 80 illustrations by Clifton 
Johnson and the text and new letters of the 


Buckland Edition. In 2 volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, $4 00, es 





MES. CROWNINSHIELD'S NEW ROMANCE 


LATITUDE 19° 


A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of 
our Lord 1820. -Reing a faithful account aud 
true, of the painful adveutures of the Skip- 
pe, the Bo’s'n, the Smith, the Mate aud 

lyothia. By Mrs. ScaUYLER CROWNIS- 
SHIELD, author of ‘‘ Wrere the Trade Winds 
‘Blow’ Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Crowninshield’s first novel is a book 
which will be read and talked about. The local 
color ig fresh and captivating, and the interest 
of novelty attaches to the historical background, 
including as it does the pirates and voedoo 
worshipers of the eariier part of the century in 
Haiti, and thestrange figure of King Christophe. 
The unflagging interest of the adventures which 
are eucountered is accompanied by a constant 
vein of delightful humor. 


THE PHANTOM ARMY 


By Max Pemepenvon, author of “ Kronstadt.” 
ae edition. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
50. 


Mr. Pemberton has written a romantic novel 
characterized by continued acd increasing inter- 
est and stirring adventures. His hero, an Eng- 
lish soldier of fortune, is enrolled, through a 
sirange series of incidents, in the ‘‘ Phantom 
Army,’ which has its stronghold in the moun- 
tains of Spain, like certain of the Carlist bands 
of a few years since The picturesqueness and 
dramatic quality of the tale will find immediate 
favor with readers. 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 


A Novel. By MAXWELL GRAY, authcr of ‘ The 
anes of Dean Maitland,” etc., 12mo, cloth, 


This novel is regarded by the author as her 
most important and significant work since '‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitiand”’ The scene is laid 
for the most part in England, and the story 
opens in the sixties. ‘There is a strong and 
pervading charm in this new novel,” says the 
London Chronicle in the course of a long and 
enthusiastic review of the book, which is char- 
acterized as a picture of *‘a woman’s ideal,’’ and 
free from morbid thoughts and theories. The 
London Spectator says, **‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland’ was a very popular novel and we can 
not see why ‘The House of Hidden Treasure’ 
should not rival the success of its forerunner.” 


THE TERROR 


A Romance of the French Revolution By 
Fe.rx Gras. Translated by Mrs. Catharine 
A. Janvier. 16mo, cloth, $1,60. 


“Tf Felix Gras had never done any other 
work than this novel it would at once give him 
@ place in the front rank of the writers of to- 
day. Mrs. Janvier has performed her work with 
that fidelity which springs from a keen interest 
in and appreciation of the literary quality. of 
the author’s work. The English version bears 
every evidence of the touch of a sympathetic 
hand. SEs *The Terror’ is a story that de- 
serves to be widely read, for, while it is of 
thrilling interest, holding the reader’s attention 
closely, there is about it a literary quality that 
makes it worthy of something more ion &@ Care- 
leas perusal.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


EVELYN INNES 


AStory. By Gzorc: Moogg, author of‘ Esther 
Waters,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘*In ‘Evelyn Innes’ Mr. Moore joins to micro- 
scopic subtlety of analysis a sense of the pro- 
found and rmanent things in human life 
which is rarely to be encountered any where save 
in works of greatbreadth. . .-. The method 
is with Mr. Moore an affair of piercing and yet 
tender insight, of sympathy as well as science. 
. . . ‘Evelyn Innes’ will greatly strengthen 
the author’s position. It speaks of a powerful 
imagination, and, even more of a sane and 
hopeful view of human life.—Wew York Tribune. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY 


By ELLES THORNBYCROFT FowLszs. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 00; paper, 50 cents. No. 262in Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 


“*Qoncerning Isabel Carnaby’ is beyond 
doubt a book to be read. It is a book with a 

reat deal of fresh and interesting observation 
. it; the leading characters are mag A studied, 
and the detail is obviously from life. Misa 
Fowler has sympathy and understanding, and 
her range is a wide one. She can describe a 
Nonconrformist circle in the provinces, and pass 
from that to society and politics in London, or 
house parties in the country. and seein equally 
at home in all of them. She writes without 
malice, yet with shrewdness and humor.— West- 
minster Gazette, 








MAARTEN MAARTENS’ NEW NOVEL, 
HER MEMORY 


By MaagtTe~ MaarrTens, author of “God, 
Fool,” ‘The Greater Glory,” “-loost Aye. 
lingh,”’ ete. Uniform edition. With Photo. 
gravure Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘‘ Maarten Maartens is one of the best nove 
writers of thisorany day. ‘Her Memory’ 
recommended as an unaffected story of life 
pulsing with real feel'ng and never morbid nor 
abnormal .’’— Chicago Times-Herald. 


if 
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Two-American Successes. 


DAVID HARUM 


A Story of American Life. By Epwa' D Noyzs 
WEsTCOTT. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 

“‘Mr. Westcott has created a new and interest. 
ing type. Weare led into a bright and sunny, 
although quaint, atmosphere. * David Harum’ 
is a character entirely unlike those we have had 
from Dickens, Thackeray, Charles Reade, or 
any of the English school. He is distinetiy 
American, and yet his portraval has awaited 
the hand of Mr. Westcott, in spite of the activity 
of Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett, andothers. . , ”, 
The writer has large knowledge of men and 
things. It is only when they are presented in 
such a bright and original light that we realize 
rome of the things which are passing around us, 
The character sketching and building, so far as 
‘David Harum’ is concerned, is well nigh per. 
fect. . . . The book is wonderfully vright, 
readable and graphic.’”’—New York Times. , 


A HERALD OF THE WEST 


An American Story of !811-1815. By J. A. 
ALTSHELER, author of ‘‘A Soldier of Man- 
hattan ” and ‘ The Sun of Saratoga.” 12mo 
cloth, $1.50, ; 

‘* Mr, Altsheler has suddenly leaped almost to 
first place among writers of American historical 
romance. . . ‘A Herald of the West’ iss 
romance of our history which has not been gur- 
peosed in dramatic force, vivid coloring, and 

istorical interest. - In these days when 
the flush of war has only just passed, the book 
ought to find thousands of readers, for it teaches 
patrictism: without intolerance, and it shows 
what the war with Spain has demonstrated 
anew, the power of the American people when 
they are deeply aroused by some great wrong.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The Hero of Erie (Commodore Perry). By 
James BARNES, author of “ Midshipman 
Farragut,’’ ‘‘Commodore Bainbridge,” ete. 
A new volume in the ‘‘ Young Heroes of Our 
oy Series Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


Paleface and Redskin, and Other Stories 
for Boys and Girls. % F. Ansrsy, author 
of ‘* Vice Versa,” etc. ith many illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The author’s delightful humor and his com- 
mand of unexpected incidents are seen at their 
best in this most entertaining book, which will 
be read by old and young alike. 


With the Black Prince. A Story of Adven- 
ture in the Fourteenth Century. By Wu- 
LIAM O. STODDARD, author of ‘‘The Rattle of 
New York,” ‘Chris, the Model Maker,” 
** Little Smoke,” ‘‘ Crowded Out o’ Crofield,” 
**On the Old Frontiers or, The Last Raid of 
the gaa etc. Illustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. Ry Hxrzexiui 
BUTTERWORTH author of ‘‘True to His 
Home” “In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” 
“The Zigzag Books,” etc. Illustrated by 
in Peirce and others. 12mo, cloth, 


Success Against Odds; or, How an American 
Boy M His Way. By Witusa™ 0. Stop 
DARD. [Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 
Uniform edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In this spirited and interesting story Mr. 
Stoddard tells the adventures of a plucky boy 
who fought his own battles and made his way 
upward from poverty in a Long Island seashore 
town. It is a tale of pluck and self-reliance 
capitally told. 


Bible Stories in Bible Lenguese, By 
EpwakpD TUCKERMAN Potrsr. New edition, 
with an introduction by the Right Rev. 
Henry @. Potter, Bishop of New York. 
With new illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

In his introduction Bishop Potter says: 

‘Since this is a volume which aims to gather 

these Bible stories and to set them in their . 

familiar language in clear and consecutive form, 

itcannot but gerve a good use and find a wide 
welcome. The earlier edition of this volume 
has received such a welcome, and now that jt 
asked for again, I am sure that many readers 
and hearers, both old and young, will be glad to 
possess it. 


(Send for a copy, free, of the illustrated Holiday Number of Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin of Announcements.) 
These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be sent by mail, on. receipt of price, by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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